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THE OIL CRISIS 


APPEASEMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


T the time that THE RounD TABLE goes to press the negotiations of the 
Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Richard Stokes, with the Persian Government 
offer some hope of a peaceable issue to the dispute over the nationalization 
of Persian oil and the expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian oil company. If 
this is achieved, much will be owed to the patient diplomacy of Mr. Harri- 
man: one more example of the powerful influence for good which the 
friendship of the United States now exerts in British affairs all over the world. 
This friendship is something quite distinct from identity of policy. Indeed, 
the divergencies between the Foreign Office and the State Department, 
especially in relation to the Far East, give reason for the gravest anxiety, and 
a large part of the present issue of THE RounD TABLE is devoted to examining 
their origins and the reasons for their continuance, in the hope of contribut- 
ing something towards restoring Anglo-American co-operation to its proper 
course. But in spite of all differences in the treatment of Asiatic affairs by 
the two governments, there is never any doubt of American goodwill, and the 
friendly intervention of Mr. Truman and Mr. Harriman may have been the 
critical factor in saving from disaster the Middle Eastern policy of the Labour 
Government, which still allows its irresponsible supporters, unrebuked, to 
reiterate their discourteous insinuations against American motives. 

What proposals are being discussed in the negotiations at Teheran is not 
known in detail when these words are written. Mr. Stokes has indicated in 
general terms that he hopes for a settlement in which the ownership of the 
oil shall be vested in the Persian State, its production and refining controlled 
jointly by British and Persian agencies and its transport and marketing out- 
side Persia retained in British hands. A compromise on these lines is now, 
no doubt, the best that can be hoped for, and if it comes to pass will relieve 
grave anxiety. It will, however, come too late to remove the impression, 
unhappily not confined to England, that British foreign policy throughout 
the crisis has been dangerously weak, and remains doubtfully competent to 
cope with the threatening forces which are still latent in the situation. What 
these forces are have been indicated by Mr. Hussein Makki, a member of 
the mixed oil commission, and one of the most hostile critics of the Oil 
Company. Speaking to British correspondents at Abadan, he said on 
August 9: 

Should the present government fall and be replaced by a strong-arm government 

of the Right, it will not last longer than a few months, after which comes 

Russian rule. Such Red rule over Iran would endanger not only Iran, but also 


Iraq, Kuwait, and other places. . . . If the Near East goes up in flames, so will 
the world, therefore so will the British capitalists. 


It is possible to accept Mr. Makki’s diagnosis while entirely dissenting 
from his proposed remedy, which appears to be the root-and-branch expulsion 
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of the British oil producers. The essential fact is that the emotional in- 
valid now at the head of the Persian Government might easily turn out to 
be the Kerensky of a Middle Eastern revolution. It therefore is certainly 
not to the interest of the British Government or the Oil Company to bring 
about the downfall of Dr. Mossadeq, as Mr. Makki believes to be their 
motive. But that which at all times was most likely to undermine the position 
of Dr. Mossadeq was not the adoption of a firm British policy in defence of 
the legitimate interests of British subjects in Persia. Only economic collapse 
was likely to open the gates to revolution; and it was the possibility of a 
cessation of oil production that threatened economic collapse. It was above - 
all things necessary, therefore, to make sure of the continuance of oil pro- 
duction and to declare plainly that it would be continued, for the sake of 
social stability in Persia, quite as much as for the protection of the great 
British investment in the country. Both alike are essential British interests; 
and it should have been the object of the Government to convince the Per- 
sian people that they were Persian interests no less. 

That, however, is not a truth that can be conveyed to Persians in or out of 
the oilfields in the midst of a feverish outbreak of nationalist passion. The 
gravamen of the charge against Mr. Morrison’s handling of the immediate 
crisis is less that it is tactically weak than that the whole course of government 
policy since Labour came into office has failed to provide any strategic 
foundation on which stronger tactics could have been based. In an article 
elsewhere in this number, expounding “The Lesson of Persia”, the Oil 
Company is criticized because, while its operations have become the mainstay 
of the Persian economy and a chief formative influence on the social develop- 
ment of Persia, its controllers have been content to provide for the life and 
welfare of their own employees without sufficiently informing themselves 
of the larger movements of thought in the country where they have so great 
a stake. There is some excuse for them; the directors are appointed as com- 
mercial men and not as statesmen, but there is no excuse for the Government, 
whose business it is to inform themselves about, and ultimately take respon- 
sibility for, all the activities of British subjects abroad which may affect the 
movement of international affairs; for if those activities are lawfully con- 
ducted, then the Government is charged with their protection in case of need. 

The lamentable failure to understand, still less to influence, the social and 
political development of Persia, a failure which has been so apparent in the 
last three months, can be clearly dated within the lifetime of the present 
Government. It is a by-product of the withdrawal from India. Down to 1947, 
the dealings of the British Empire with the countries round the Persian Gulf 
were mainly handled by the Government of India, and to some extent by the 
India Office; and it was in the Indian Civil Service rather than in the Foreign 
Office that understanding of the Persian mind was concentrated. It was the 
manifest duty of the Government which emancipated India, but economically 
and strategically remained profoundly dependent upon British investments 
in the Gulf, to insure that this great wealth of experience was not dissipated. 
There are men who know the Gulf and are still not old, men inheriting the 
famous tradition of Sir Percy Cox, who could have been used in government 
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service to control the political effects of the Company’s operations upon 
Persia, and to work out a harmony between the inevitable rise of Persian 
nationalism and the strong material interest the Persian people have in the 
continued development of their natural resources by British engineering skill. 
There is little evidence that the Government during these four years have 
made any such attempt. Their tendency has been far more to disclaim any 
responsibility for the working of the Company, which they have seemed to 
regard as a purely private concern, pursuing operations difficult to reconcile 
with their own dogmas concerning “‘capitalism” and “imperialism”. Yet the 
* Company was originally set up at the instance of a British government; the 
Treasury is the largest shareholder; and a main purpose of its existence is 
to provide fuel for the Royal Navy. Its work is indispensable not only to 
British defence but also to British industry ; and an administration committed 
to the policy of planning has an obligation above others to exercise an active 
oversight of its proceedings. 


The True Parties to the Dispute 


ROM the moment, therefore, that the Persian Government declared its 

intention to nationalize the oil industry, the issues at stake required 
the British Government to declare itself at once to be a principal party to the 
dispute. It is true that Dr. Mossadeq has claimed throughout that only the 
Company and not the British Government had any /ocus standi in the negotia- 
tions; that claim was at variance with the realities, and should have been 
firmly repudiated. Its tacit acceptance has been a condition precedent to all 
the weakness and vacillation of Mr. Morrison’s subsequent handling of the 
dispute. How much ground had been thereby surrendered was apparent 
when Dr. Mossadeq in May carried through the Majlis his detailed law 
nationalizing both the oil and the installations—a flagrant breach of the con- 
tract freely entered into between Persia and the Company. The British 
Government was left outside the arena, feebly uttering sympathetic exhorta- 
tions to the victims, when it should have been itself the principal combatant 
in defence of international law. Even after obtaining the interim judgment 
of the Hague Court, substantially affirming the illegality of the Persian 
Government’s proceedings, the British Government did little more to stand 
vigorously upon rights thus proclaimed to the world. After the judgment, 
as before, their message to the hard-pressed staffs of the Company was to 
hold on as long as they could, with no clear guarantee of effective support by 
British power, and with the implication that, if Persian pin-pricking should 
proceed to intolerable lengths of persecution, they might eventually have to 
withdraw. 

A plain declaration in the earliest stages that the Oil Company was the 
agent of the British nation, that its rights were under the full protection of 
the British Government, and that Abadan would in no circumstances be 
evacuated even though force were required to protect British subjects work- 
ing there, would have been supported by all the friends of Britain in the 
Middle East, most notably by Turkey. The months of doubt whether in the 
long run British power would be effectively exerted have correspondingly 
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damaged our prestige in neighbouring countries, and there is still risk of 
unfavourable repercussions in Jugoslavia, and perhaps in Iraq. When the de- 
mand for more resolute action was put by the Opposition in both Houses, 
Government supporters were apt to reply with accusations of sabre rattling, 
and historical allusions to Don Pacifico. Some of the speakers who took this 
line were among those who for years have been most contemptuous of the 
appeasement policy of Munich. There is in fact no parallel between the 
Persian case and the prestige diplomacy for which Don Pacifico has become 
the eponym, which invoked overwhelming power for the protection of small 
and technical claims. The claim of the Oil Company is neither small nor 
technical; and to stand upon the rights that have been declared is not 
jingoism, but the performance of an international duty to maintain the rule 
of law. As Lord Simon said in the House of Lords debate : 


We understand the enormous change that has taken place, not least in the 
Near East, so that that which is right and fair in our judgment has to be secured 
by different means from those used in what are called Palmerstonian days. The 


principal means is to say what we mean as clearly as we can, as firmly as we can, 
and as soon as we can. 





/ , 
THE LESSON OF PERSIA 


‘SOCIAL ASPIRATION AND THE OIL DISPUTE 


be HICH do you think is best for us, capitalism or Communism? Which 

do you think will solve our misery the soonest?” This poser, suddenly 
put to the foreign passenger in a bus in central Persia, epitomizes a feeling 
that is widespread in the Middle East. Everywhere there is a sense of need for 
change in a bad state of society—a sense that the rich ought no longer to be 
so rich, and the poor so poor. Some are enraged by the thought; others 
merely feel a prick of conscience. Even the peasant, hitherto too isolated, 
diseased and lethargic to think at all, is beginning to learn that his poverty 
is not inevitable. 

But next to no one has thought out any methodical way of putting an end 
to this state of affairs. The answer to questions is, invariably, that a first 
step has but to be taken and all will come right. The kind of step envisaged 
depends on the locality; it may be ousting British troops, or murdering a 
local leader, forming a greater Syria or breaking faith with an oil company. 
Persia’s National Front leader, Dr. Mossadeq, is therefore something more 
than a bedridden eccentric. He is typical of a current Middle Eastern frame of 
mind. None of his audience think him inconsequent when he proclaims that, 
once Persian oil is nationalized, the slums of Teheran will disappear. Since 
he can tack this theory to a campaign against a foreign company, everyone 
cheers him. All enjoy the cheering. Therefore the tiny minority who doubt 
his reasoning—who foresee unemployment, loss of revenue and revolt if he 
has his way—lack the moral courage to speak out. 

The Western powers would like to see social change happen. No Arab or 
Persian gives them credit for this; he regards them as the friend of pashas 
and the feudal status quo. But it is so. The wealthy United States, and far 
poorer Britain, have proved their intention by heading every campaign and 
subscription list that is designed to promote Middle Eastern development 
and welfare. But in pursuing their goal they come up against an immense 
obstacle. How are they to promote the change without an amount of inter- 
ference in local affairs that is repugnant to all Americans and an out-of-date 
practice in most British eyes? For the majority of the neighbouring states 
have revealed incapacity to organize the change for themselves. Either be- 
cause their administrations are too weak, or because a rich ruling class will 
not tax itself to pay for bettering the under-dog, or for political reasons 
which differ from state to state, they have almost entirely failed to put into 
practice the development plans which all have evolved on paper. Persia is 
a classic example of this failure. Indeed, one aspect of its dispute with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company—and, though not the only aspect, it is that 
which has most bearing on the countries round—is that it represents the 
effort of the Persian ruling class to deflect attention from its own social 
shortcomings on to the hated foreigner. 
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The story of its incapacity to do more than pay lip service to social 
change goes back to the establishment of so-called democratic rule in 1941. 
This produced a Parliament of wealthy landlords and merchants who 
could be cajoled or bribed into voting for change only if the vote was linked 
to some slogan that would please the crowd. This Parliament—the Majlis— 
was made up of personal followings, not parties; loyalties might shift over- 
night; and over the years, the narrowness of its outlook caused it to adopt 
a role that was destructive, not constructive, of proposals for the public 
good. For some years it could do little; the country was under the hated 
foreign occupation of British, Russian and American troops. This was the 
period [1944] in which it voted Dr. Mossadeq’s law for the refusal of all 
new foreign oil concessions. On the strength of this law, it threw out the 
Russian proposal for a 51:49 per cent Russo-Persian Oil Company in 1947. 
As soon as the foreign armies had gone, it turned its mind to the social 
reform which Persians know as the Seven Year Plan. In the interests of 
preserving neutrality as between the two powers who had always exercised 
pressure on Persia—Britain and Russia—it sought help from America. It 
employed a firm of consulting engineers called Morrison Khudsen (they are 
also employed by Afghanistan). It was not to blame when the Morrison 
Khudsen plan turned out to be too expensive and grandiose for execution. 
In 1948, it secured a place on the list of recipients under the United States 
Military Aid Programme. It employed Americans to train its police and 
gendarmerie, The zenith of its pro-American mood was reached when the 
Shah visited the United States in 1949. But that visit was a disappointment. 
It happened virtually to coincide with the publication of the State Depart- 
ment White Paper that revealed the misuse of two thousand million dollars’ 
worth of unconditional American aid by Kuomintang China. The Shah, who 
had hoped for guns and loans, found himself talking to people who had 
begun to think of attaching strings to their benefactions, and who had come 
to advocate small beginnings, and payment—as it were—by results. He came 
back with too little to show for his pains, a disappointed man. 

Nevertheless Persia’s Provisional Plans Committee stuck to its Seven Year 
Planning. It had in 1948 put up a £240 million scheme of its own, and had 
engaged a fresh team of American consultants to advise on the allocation of 
this sum. The new firm was Overseas Consultants Incorporated of New York. 
This sent an excellent and experienced team of thirty men to Persia, nine of 
them being British technicians of considerable Middle Eastern experience, 
gained either through private firms or through work for the British Middle 
East Office—the small pool of specialists that is available on loan from Cairo. 
The O.C.I. report for doing a job within the financial limit set by the Persians 
was published in 1949 and was followed by a Seven Year Plan Law. For the 
execution of this law, the Majlis hoped to obtain the required £240 million 
by borrowing from the Persian National Bank and from the International 
Bank, and by negotiating increased oil royalties. In fact, none of these sums 
materialized. The National Bank was in the next two years overdrained by 
the exchequer to meet ordinary expenditure; the Persians were too proud to 
consent to the degree of supervision which the International Bank demands 
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of all borrowers; the Majlis for a time became too hoity-toity to accept even 
an Export-Import Bank line of credit which was offered by Washington; the 
story of the oil royalties will follow. Within two years, the Plan organization 
had had four successive directors and a complete change of governing body. 
Its O.C.I. specialists did their best, but the word “frustration” became the 
commonest in their vocabulary. Some managed to do a few small jobs, 
notably in animal husbandry and forestry; but they were never used as they 
could have been used; there was not enough money to pay either for them or 
for development. In December 1950 they told the Persian Government that 
they were “‘costing more than we are worth”. It did not acknowledge their 
letter, but sacked them in January 1951. Their going was marred only by 
the outburst of their political adviser—an embittered American—who made 
a parting speech that did the Western cause no good in Persia and has sub- 
sequently been much quoted by Persians. In it he said that Persia’s ills were 
“all the fault of the oil company”. 

Meantime, oil company or no oil company, the social face of Persia 
remained unchanged; despair mounted among intellectuals and workers; 
Russian propaganda, once concentrated chiefly on workers, was switched to 
students and schoolmasters; the pro-Russian Tudeh or mass party, though 
banned, began to collect sympathizers who felt that, even though Russian 
influence was undesirable, the Tudeh party stood the best available chance of 
breaking up the ancien régime. 


**Where Wealth Accumulates...” 


HROUGHOUT this flow, and subsequent ebb, of American popularity, 

the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, far to the south of the Persian plateau 
in its hot desert on the Persian Gulf, was steadily advancing its rate of produc- 
tion, the size and quality of its refinery, and the number of Persians it 
employed. Once the war and post-war dearth of building materials was over 
it also began greatly to add to the amenities which it provided for its staff 
and labour force. Its standards for the life and welfare of its employees are 
higher, by far, than any other in Persia. They are higher than those provided, 
as yet, by any other oil company or indeed by any large-scale employer of 
labour in the Middle East. When, at the Persian Government’s request, the 
International Labour Office conducted an investigation into them in 1950, 
it reported that such discontents as existed had to do with politics and not 
working and living conditions. 

But for all the efficiency of its oil production and the excellence of its 
social policy, the Company was in some respects a failure. Run from London, 
and by a board of directors too few of whom were in the habit of testing the 
climate of opinion in post-war Persia, it was far out of touch with the state 
of mind above described. It thought too much about extracting oil and too 
little about keeping abreast of Persian opinion. Its British staff, living in the 
splendid houses which such a company must construct if it is to retain good 
men in bad climates, were thought stand-offish by the white-collar Persians 
outside its own staff. It never made itself look, in Persian eyes, the attractive 
economic reinforcement which, in fact, it constitutes for Persia. It made too 
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little effort to think of means whereby the millions it was paying into the 
Persian exchequer could be engineered into channels that would promote 
social change. It simply paid on the due date, or, when Persia was in straits, 
before it; it then washed its hands of Persian vagaries and said that publicity 
for the benefits it brought was for the Persians to make. Of course they did 
not do so. 

Far from being the source of their ills, therefore, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company was a chief contributor to the Persian Exchequer, not only in 
royalties but in taxation. In many ways it could be said to be indispensable. 
There are not unlimited supplies of oil engineers in the world, and only two 
months before Dr. Mossadeq’s campaign against the Company put an end 
to local reasoning, the Persian oil experts attached to the Seven Year Plan 
admitted, in a report presented to the Majlis, that “the total number of 
Iranian oil specialists does not exceed about 10 per cent of the actual 
requirements”. Nevertheless, in Teheran, malcontents who had never seen 
the Company’s operations were thoroughly dissatisfied with it. Some envied 
its efficiency and standard of employment, and—as envious people often do 
—steadily belittled these qualities. Everyone resented the fact that it paid 
more in tax to the British Treasury than it paid in the aggregate to the Persian 
Exchequer, without thought that its British tax was paid on its immense 
operations outside as well as inside Persia. All resented its sale of oil to the 
British Navy at a price it never revealed. And, as the years went by and Middle 
Eastern oil concessions increased in number and in degree of advantage to 
landlords, they learnt that other owners of oil-fields were getting better 
terms than Persia. They felt that, in ignorance of the potential value of their 
“black gold”, they had agreed in 1933 to terms whereby the British had 
cheated them of money. 

Beginning in 1948, the British Company, taking into consideration the 
rise in its profits created by the post-war increase in the world demand for 
oil, negotiated with the Persians a supplemental agreement which greatly 
improved upon the terms agreed in 1933. But they framed their offer on 
a complicated basis which few Persians understood, and which the Oil 
Company took no trouble to publish, simplify, or advertise. The terms, 
which the Persians initialed in 1949 subject to Majlis approval, were, in fact, 
advantageous, since they provided against Persian losses in bad years. But 
after fifteen months of procrastination and grumbling the Majlis turned 
down an offer which, for lack of British explanation, few of its members 
understood. 

Meantime the Americans, operating on the far side of the Persian Gulf 
in Saudi Arabia, had reached with King Ibn Saud a new agreement which 
gave the latter, after certain deductions, a half share in the profits. It is, of 
course, much easier to reach agreement with a ruling house autocratically 
running a backward people than with a cantankerous Majlis and a dis- 
gruntled public in a democracy. The happy simplicity of the American 
formula, coupled with a competent American publicity campaign, set the 
Persians, and indeed the whole Middle East, thinking that here was a standard 
of earnings from oil that all must envy and attain. 
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This was the setting in which the Persian Prime Minister, Ali Razmara, was 
murdered in March 1951. He was opposed to nationalization of oil because 
he feared loss of revenue. The Majlis, which had become his implacable 
enemy because of his refusal to bow to extreme nationalism, would not vote 
him funds for the Seven Year Plan. The people were grumbling at his failure 
to produce social reforms. The National Front, campaigning for the 
nationalization of oil, caused his death at the hands of a religious fanatic 
because he was in their eyes a “tool of Britain”. There followed the outburst 
of public feeling against the oil company which fast became world news and 
with which all are familiar. At its source were a combination of over-confi- 
dence in Persian ability to perform any job, however technical; a feeling that 
the oil company had bled the country of its chief mineral resource without 
proper recompense; and of social discontent at failure to see any result for all 
the Seven Year Planning. The oil company took the whole brunt of blame 
for defects most of which were not its fault. Nationalism ran riot. Dr. 
Mossadeq obtained overwhelming votes of confidence. Temporarily, his 
campaign against the company became an effective smoke screen for domestic 
deficiencies and a sedative for a highly discontented people. 


Tertius Gaudens 


HERE are lessons for both the United States and Britain in this spectacle 
of a nation which, out of inconsequence and social frustration, is playing 
straight into the hands of Soviet Russia. Their object is to retain within the 
free world as many as possible of the independent peoples of Asia and Africa. 
In the majority of Middle Eastern states, social grievance is becoming so wide- 
spread that the Western powers cannot reach lasting agreements which serve 
this end unless they can conjure, or contribute to producing, social change. 
Not quite all the Arabic-speaking peoples seem so incapable of making 
this change as are the Persians. The Iraqis, for instance, have lately estab- 
lished a Development Board for which they have earmarked all their oil 
royalties, and to which they have appointed, alongside four Iraqi members, 
a British secretary and an American water-engineer. Iraq also enjoys one 
advantage which Persia does not possess—at least one political leader who is 
not of landlord-pasha upbringing, who has risen to prominence through 
competence, and who has a capacity for calm and constructive thought and 
action. Saleh Jabr is not at present in office but—still in his forties—he is the 
coming man in Middle Eastern politics. Syria, too, though handicapped by 
political backbiting, has lately adopted a constitution that reveals the growth 
of a social conscience. In Lebanon, identical problems do not arise because 
the population includes a well-to-do peasant element. But in Egypt, where 
pasha predominance is still at its zenith, and in Jordan, where social dis- 
content is great on account of the overwhelming proportions of the Arab 
refugee problem, the omens are almost as inauspicious as those in Persia. 
They are nowhere good, for all the countries are saddled with the familiar 
defects that preclude new developments. All run administrations that are 
too weak to tackle new problems; all levy taxation that is so largely indirect 
that it falls unduly upon the poor while the rich go free. And all harbour 
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anti-foreign emotions that are never far below the surface. In the Arabic- 
speaking states, western offers of help with social problems are additionally 
mistrusted because of the role played by the west—by the United States as 
well as Britain—in the Palestine settlement. Aid from them, as also from the 
United Nations, is regarded by most Arabs as coming from the tainted source 
that founded Israel, and has more than once been refused as such. 

The Western Powers must move together if they are to overcome this 
resistance. So far, they have too often tended to tackle their mutual problem 
separately, or even in competition with one another. There has been British 
disparagement of American efforts in an area that was once a preserve for 
British influence. There have been maddening displays of American con- 
viction that money and technical “know-how” are the sole ingredients 
required for changing the social face of the Middle East. As individuals, 
American and British experts often work well together in pursuit of their 
joint goal; they did so on the staff of O.C.I. and on that of the Clapp mission 
which produced in 1949 four “pilot projects”—still unused today—for 
settlement of Arab refugees. But, as nations, the British tend to regard the 
Americans as overconfident and the Americans the British as sufferers from 
hardened arteries. The two governments are still maintaining separate offices 
for the organization of aid in the Middle East; they are making rival bids 
for favours; they are also failing to equate the total payments per ton of oil 
extracted [by “total payment” is meant royalty plus tax] which they make 
in adjoining concessions. Between them, they tend to create a situation in 
which the Middle Eastern pasha can play for respite from revolution by 
pitting the one against the other. 

This is no way of surmounting the rising tide of social discontent and the 
mounting tendency of pashas to evade it by laying the blame on foreigners. 
Western methods of meeting the social challenge of communism must, there- 
fore, so far be accounted a failure. For success, the British and Americans 
need jointly to think out an alternative to present practices. The Soviet 
alternative would be forcibly to break the power of the pashas, to redistribute 
their great possessions, and so to give ultimate hope of economic justice to 
the underdog even at the cost of immediate upheaval and hardship. Such 
a degree of interference is anathema to any Western mind. But unless the 
Western Powers can not only evolve, but cause to be put into practice, 
schemes that offer an equivalent degree of hope to the depressed classes, 
they have no real answer to Communist propaganda. Since they cannot get 
rid of the present governing class, their best chance is to induce changes on a 
partnership basis: “T’ll pay half if you’ll pay half”. That even this technique 
is immensely difficult is well proved by events in Persia. There is only too 
much of evidence for the belief that partnership between west and east will 
be a success only in countries which—like Turkey—have already experienced 
the social revolution that levels the gap between rich and poor. There is no 
recipe for forging a similar link with eastern countries which are suffering 
from the hysteria and inconsequence that spring from social despair. 
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“AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF POWER POLITICS 


INCE 1945 there has been a general resemblance between the courses of 

history in Europe and in the Far East, but there have also been two very 
striking contrasts. The transition from war-time alliance between the Western 
democracies and the Soviet Union to relations of conflict and hostility has 
taken place in both regions. There has, however, beena notable time-lag in the 
development of Western policy towards active resistance to Communism in 
the Far East as compared with Europe; whereas in Europe it dates at least 
from the proclamation of the ““Truman Doctrine” for Greece and Turkey, in 
the Far East it began only in the last week of June 1950, and then it at once 
involved actual warfare with commitment of American and British troops. 
Further, in contrast to the close co-operation of Britain and America in 
European affairs, manifest above all in the construction of the Atlantic Pact 
and its defensive organization, British and American policies in the Far East 
have since June 1950 diverged to a degree highly dangerous to their partner- 
ship, and there is only too much reason to expect that this divergence may 
in future become even more acute. 

In the Far East the relative positions of the United States and the major 
Western European Powers are the reverse of what they are in Europe. France 
is a country of continental Europe, Britain an island just over twenty miles 
from the European mainland; thus in confrontation with the Soviet power 
in their own continent Britain and France are in the front line, whereas 
America on the other side of the Atlantic stands in reserve to support them. 
In the Pacific, on the other hand, America directly confronts Communism, 
while Britain and France, despite their retention of Far Eastern territories or 
bases—Malaya, North Borneo, Hong Kong and Indo-China—are less exten- 
sively involved. Wide though the Pacific Ocean may be, America is very 
much nearer psychologically to China and Japan than is Western Europe; 
Seattle and San Francisco and Los Angeles look out across the open sea 
toward Tokyo and Shanghai, but from London or Paris the lands of the “Far 
East” are, as the term implies, the most remote of a series of regions stretch- 
ing across Europe and Asia. Moreover, both Britain and France, weakened 
by two great wars in Europe and now threatened by a new hostile domina- 
tion of their continent, have tended more and more to concentrate their 
strength nearer home than the Far East, while on the other hand the Ameri- 
cans, having fought their way to Okinawa during the Pacific war and occupied 
Japan at the end of it, have become by the pressure of events more deeply 
committed in the Far East than ever before. The significance of these con- 
trary trends was not immediately apparent after the collapse of Japan because 
the policy of the Truman Administration from 1945 to 1950 was for various 
reasons one of reducing involvement in China and Korea, but it soon 
emerged after President Truman had overnight reversed his policy and moved 
American armed forces to assist South Korea and “‘seal” Formosa. 
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In the Far East, as in Europe, the total defeat and disarmament of the 
enemy of the second world war left a power vaccum, and the real problem 
of the post-surrender period was how this vacuum was to be filled. Japan 
since 1931 had overrun a vast area comprising Manchuria, a large part of 
China proper, and the whole of South-east Asia; in the zones of prolonged 
fighting there had been great devastation, and everywhere there had been 
economic dislocation, expulsion or suppression of former established authori- 
ties, and intensive anti-Western propaganda. With the defeat of Japan the 
local Japanese controllers and administrators were swept away, but it did not 
follow that the previous sovereign Powers, despite their internationally recog- 
nized legal titles, could recover their position. In South-east Asia the return- 
ing British, French and Dutch authorities found themselves confronted with 
powerful and truculent nationalist movements which had organized them- 
selves either as collaborators of the Japanese (in Burma and Indonesia) or 
against them (in Indo-China) and refused in any case to submit to a reimposi- 
tion of colonial rule. In China the restoration of the National Government’s 
control in the areas which had been occupied by the Japanese was disputed by 
the Communists, who had waged guerrilla warfare behind the Japanese lines 
and now emerged as a strong rival for the inheritance of the Japanese power. 


Legacies of Defeat and Victory 
HE most striking feature of this situation was that Japan, the country 
whose aggressive expansion had turned East Asia upside down, was also 
the country which suffered least disruption from the collapse of its imperial 


ascendancy. Everywhere from the Amur to the Timor Sea the Japanese left 
behind them chaos and wreckage and disputed successions ; only in their own 
homeland after the surrender was there peace and order and stability. The 
Japanese people indeed suffered hardships; there were inflation and food 
shortages and much destitution in the bomb-ravaged cities. But there was no 
violence or disruption of the Japanese State; there was a smooth transfer of 
supreme authority to General MacArthur without any break of constitutional 
or administrative continuity, and though a new constitution was subse- 
quently framed under a SCAP directive, it was in no way a product of revolu- 
tion or usurpation. Further, though Japan lost all her colonies, the homeland 
remained intact and was not divided into zones of occupation, so that Japan 
retained national state unity and escaped the fate of Germany. The Russians 
indeed proposed to help in the occupation of Japan by taking over the 
Hokkaido (which would have meant sooner or later a Communist rival 
government in Hakodate), but, mainly owing to the insistence of General 
MacArthur, the American Government turned down the offer. General Mac- 
Arthur also threatened to resign if an Allied Control Council with executive 
power subject to a Russian veto was established in Japan, and in the end 
only an Allied Council (not a Control Council) with merely advisory functions 
was conceded. Thus Russia was allowed no basis in Japan either for setting 
up a Communist régime in one part of the country or for paralysing general 
occupation policy, and Japan as a whole was successfully kept free from 
internal disturbance and outside the Soviet orbit. 
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Matters were very different on the mainland in China and Korea; in both 
countries there was violent internal strife between Communist and non- 
Communist political forces, and in both countries regional military occupa- 
tions by Soviet armies at the end of the war were decisive factors in the course 
of events. By agreements made just before the end of the war the Soviet 
Union was to take the surrender of the Japanese in Manchuria and in Korea 
north of the 38th parallel of latitude, Chiang Kai-shek as Generalissimo of 
the Chinese National Government was to take it in all of China except Man- 
churia, and the United States was to take it in the southern half of Korea. 
By a treaty concluded with China immediately before Japan’s submission the 
Soviet Union undertook to withdraw its troops from Manchuria after dis- 
arming the Japanese and to hand over control there to the Chinese National 
Government, except for the special rights which had been promised to Stalin 
by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Yalta as Russia’s price for entry 
into the Pacific war. Chiang Kai-shek thus had an internationally agreed 
right to take over administrative control throughout the Japanese-occupied 
territory of China, including Manchuria. The situation with regard to Korea 
was, of course, quite different, for there was no recognized Korean Govern- 
ment to take over; Japanese annexation of Korea had been internationally 
recognized since 1910, and the so-called Korean Provisional Government, 
which had been formed in exile, had received no recognition from the Allied 
Powers even during the war against Japan. In Korea the task was to create 
a new State and prepare it for self-government—an undertaking in which 
success would inevitably depend on co-operation between the two Great 


Powers in military occupation of the two halves of the country. 


Restoration of an Empire 


HE Soviet military occupation of Manchuria and North Korea meant 

that Russia was coming back into a region which had been one of the 
main objectives of Tsarist Russian expansion. In the nineteenth century 
Manchuria had been a part of the Chinese Empire and Korea had been 
an independent kingdom acknowledging a loose suzerainty of China, But 
Russian power established in eastern Siberia began to press upon both Man- 
churia and Korea, especially after the building of the Trans-Siberian railway. 
Through Manchuria lay the path to the Yellow Sea, as well as the shortest 
route between Lake Baikal and Vladivostok; Korea, with its ice-free ports, 
was even more attractive, and control of it would give Russia a commanding 
strategic position between China and Japan. On the other hand, Korea, as 
a weak and backward State holding the area of the Asian mainland nearest 
to Japan, was inevitably the first objective for expansion to the strong and 
vigorous Japanese power created after the Meiji Restoration of 1868, and 
Korea was also a bridge leading on into Manchuria. Thus Manchuria and Korea 
became the objects of a Russo-Japanese rivalry in which their Chinese and 
Korean inhabitants could play only a subsidiary part. First, the Japanese 
eliminated Chinese influence from Korea by the war of 1894 and substituted 
their own. Then Russia established herself in control of Manchuria by the 
building of railways with autonomous administrative rights, by extorting from 
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China a lease of the Kwantung peninsula on the Yellow Sea with the naval 
base of Port Arthur and the port of Dalny (Dairen), and finally by a general 
military occupation on the pretext provided by the Chinese anti-foreign 
“Boxer” rising of 1900. From Manchuria the Russians encroached on Korea, 
and it was their attempt to send troops into Korea to guard a timber concession 
there which precipitated the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. The Japanese victory 
in that war gained for Japan a protectorate over Korea (transformed into full 
sovreignty in 1910) and a transfer of the Kwantung leasehold and the Russian- 
built railway in southern Manchuria, the Russians retaining the railways of 
northern Manchuria. It now, however, became the policy of the United States 
to restore full Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria except for the specific treaty 
rights enjoyed by Russia and Japan, and in 1910 the American Government 
put forward a proposal for “neutralizing” Manchurian railways by forming 
an international syndicate which would buy out both the Russian and the 
Japanese lines and undertake fresh construction. This brought Russia and 
Japan together in defence of their vested interests ; they agreed to afford each 
other diplomatic support, and in 1916 they concluded a secret treaty of 
military alliance directed by implication against the United States. Mean- 
while, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which had been concluded in 1902 for 
opposing Russian designs on China, had lost much of its force; Britain was 
determined not to be drawn into a clash with America through the develop- 
ment of Japanese-American conflict, and abrogated the alliance in 1921. 

The partnership of Japan and Tsarist Russia was brought to an end by the 
Russian Revolution, but the event made little difference to the established 
spheres of Russia and Japan in Manchuria; in spite of the Communist gestures 
of renouncing all the acquisitions of Tsarist imperialism, the Soviet Govern- 
ment strenuously maintained the Russian interest in the North Manchurian 
railways, and when in 1929 the “‘war-lord” of Manchuria, with discreet sup- 
port from the Chinese Central Government, seized the railway, Moscow 
retaliated with military action which brought a prompt reversal of Chinese 
policy. But when in 1931 the Japanese military party began its aggression in 
Manchuria, the Japanese advance overran not only the territory within the 
old Japanese sphere of influence but also the Russian sphere as well; the 
whole of Manchuria up to the Amur was included in the new puppet state of 
“Manchukuo” and garrisoned by Japanese troops. Owing to the internal 
troubles brought about by “‘dekulakization” in the Soviet Union at this time, 
Moscow was too weak to oppose the Japanese coup, but Soviet- Japanese rela- 
tions became extremely strained, with frequent armed clashes on the Siberian 
and Mongolian borders, and the tension was only relaxed when early in 1941 
the Soviet Union, alarmed at the menacing behaviour of Nazi Germany, 
concluded a Neutrality Pact with Japan. 


Hard Bargaining at Yalta 
AN the Cairo Conference, during the Pacific war, Britain, America and 
China agreed on war aims including the restoration of Manchuria to 
China and the independence of Korea “in due course”. When, however, at 
Yalta President Roosevelt negotiated for Russia’s entry into the war against 
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Japan, Stalin insisted not only on territorial acquisitions from Japan (Sak- 
halin and the Kuriles) but also on the extraction from China of all the 
concessions held by Tsarist Russia in Manchuria in 1904—that is to say, Port 
Arthur, Dairen and the trunk railways. In the secret agreement which was 
concluded these concessions were described simply as rights which had been 
taken away from Russia by Japan, ignoring the fact that the original lease 
of Kwantung and the railway south of Changchun had long since expired 
and had only been renewed by the Japanese “Twenty-one Demands” ulti- 
matum in 1915, while the North Manchurian railways had been sold to Japan 
over China’s protest in 1935. President Roosevelt undertook to obtain 
Chiang Kai-shek’s consent to the Russian demands and it was laid down 
that the Yalta terms should be “unquestionably fulfilled”—in other words, 
that, if China refused to consent, Russia would be entitled to take the con- 
cessions by force. The Yalta terms were, in fact, embodied with very slight 
modifications in the treaty concluded between Russia and China six months 
later; by that treaty, as already mentioned, Russia promised to hand over 
Manchuria after a temporary Russian occupation to the troops and civil offi- 
cials of the Chinese National Government. 

Moscow, however, was by no means satisfied with the terms obtained at 
Yalta. They did not touch the very important industries built up in Man- 
churia by the Japanese, or even the railways other than the lines of the 
original Russian system. Manchuria had now become the most highly 
industrialized region of China; its recovery with the Japanese installations 
intact would be the greatest prize for China from Allied victory over Japan 
and would provide the main starting-point for the projected post-war indus- 
trialization. The Russians soon made it clear that they were not going to be 
bound by their treaty with China. They turned over great quantities of Japan- 
ese arms and equipment to Communist troops whom they allowed to enter 
Manchuria from Chahar and Jehol, and they began removing industrial plant 
wholesale to Siberia as “‘war booty”. At the same time they proposed to Chiang 
Kai-shek that he should agree to operate all Manchurian industries through 
joint Chinese-Soviet corporations and should completely exclude American 
economic enterprise from Manchuria; if he accepted these terms, Chiang 
was told that Russia would withdraw support from the Chinese Communists 
and induce them to submit to the National Government. Chiang rejected 
the Russian demands, partly because he was in any case unwilling to concede 
such a Russian monopoly, partly because of a deep distrust of Russia and 
partly because America strongly protested at the idea of being excluded from 
Manchurian economic development. In defying Russia, however, Chiang 
was aware that he was faced with Communist war @ otrance with full Russian 
backing, and he relied on American support to obtain victory in the struggle. 


Fellow Travellers in Washington 


HIS support Chiang was not destined to receive, for a variety of reasons, 

the most important of which was the prevalence in Washington of the 

doctrine, sedulously fostered by the American Communists and their highly 

placed fellow travellers, of the harmlessness of the Chinese Communists. 
4 
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Pro-Russianism began to wane in American Administration circles soon after 
V.E. Day, but it was found that the cause of the Chinese Communists could 
still be promoted, provided that people could be convinced that they were 
not in fact connected with Moscow. So it was continually asserted that the 
Chinese Communists were not “real” Communists at all, but merely radical 
agrarian reformers, and even Secretary of State Byrnes referred in an official 
document to the “so-called Communists” of China. For those who were apt 
to be somewhat sceptical of this propaganda, a second line of argument was 
brought into play: the Chinese Communists, it was held, might now think 
themselves good Marxist-Leninists, but if they got into power, their Chinese 
national pride would make them recalcitrant to Russian control and their 
need for funds to industrialize China would compel them to seek friendly 
relations with America. In any case, whether the Chinese Communists were 
nothing but agrarian reformers with a Communist label or real Communists 
who were nevertheless Chinese first and foremost, they were detachable from 
Russia, and therefore it did not matter to America which side won in a civil 
war between them and the Kuomintang. It was added that the Communists 
were going to win anyhow and that it would be most unwise for America to 
do anything to prevent them from winning. This view was persuasively 
promoted by an American diplomat in China, John Davies, who became 
political adviser to General Stilwell; in November 1944 he reported to 
Washington : 

If Chiang and the Communists reach a mutually satisfactory agreement, there 
will have been achieved from our point of view the most desirable possible solu- 
tion. If Chiang and the Communists are irreconcilable, then we shall have to 
decide which faction we are going to support. In seeking to determine which 
faction we should support, we must keep in mind this basic consideration : power 
in China is on the verge of shifting from Chiang to the Communists. 


The opinions of John Davies were strongly endorsed by J. C. Vincent, 
who in the summer of 1945 became head of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
in the State Department and formulated the policy of compelling Chiang 
Kai-shek to come to terms with the Communists by withholding arms from 
his forces. This course of action was opposed by certain important per- 
sonalities, such as General Wedemeyer, who urged full support for the 
Chinese Government, and by the Republican “‘China Lobby” in Congress, and 
the struggle between the contending groups and factions reduced American 
policy in China to an astonishing tangle of inconsistencies, subterfuges and 
contradictions. On essentials the pro-Communists got their way because they 
held the key positions in the Administration. After Germany surrendered 
General Wedemeyer obtained the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
shipments of captured German small arms and ammunition to China (as the 
Chinese army largely used German-type rifles), but after a consignment had 
actually left Germany it was stopped on the personal order of Lauchlin 
Currie. Similarly, Lease-Lend weapons assembled in India for delivery to 
China were destroyed or dumped in the sea so that they should not fall into 
the hands of Chiang Kai-shek. After the futile Marshall “mediation” had 
been forced on the National Government, a complete embargo on the sale 
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of arms to the Nationalists was imposed and maintained for over a year. 
Even after the embargo was raised, the American supplies were so small a 
supplement to Nationalist China’s own meagre production that, according to 
an American ordnance expert, Colonel Moody, the Nationalists at the end 
of 1947 had only 22 days’ supply of ammunition for their German-type, and 
36 days’ for their American-type, small arms. In April 1948 Congress insisted 
on voting $125 million for military aid to the Chinese Nationalists, but the 
Administration frustrated their intention by delaying tactics, so that the first 
supplies under the China Aid Act did not leave American ports until seven 
months after the passing of the Act, by which time the Communists had won 
their most decisive victories; further, the value of the supplies sent was ruth- 
lessly cut by the charging of fancy prices up to thirty times as much as those 
simultaneously charged in deliveries to other nations. 

The Administration was even more successful in frustrating the desire of 
Congress to arm South Korea when the American troops were withdrawn 
in the summer of 1949. $10 million for military aid were allocated by Con- 
gress in October 1949, but by June 1950, when the North Koreans began 
their invasion, only signal wire had been delivered. According to the 
American general in charge of the training of the South Korean army, it was 
the policy not to provide the South Koreans with any heavy artillery, tanks 
or combat aircraft, so that they should not be strong enough to attack the 
North. But thus to keep South Korea in a condition of military powerless- 
ness meant that it could not defend itself any more than it could attack. The 
defeat of South Korea had indeed been organized from Washington before 
ever a shot was fired. 


An Unfounded Legend 


HE world at large now believes the myth that enormous American 

military aid was given to the Kuomintang, because both official America 
and the Communists everywhere have an equal interest in propagating it. 
Over the last two years the Truman Administration has been anxious to 
prove to the American public that it did its best to save China from going 
Communist, and the Communists have been no less anxious to prove that the 
“criminal” Chiang was provided with unlimited American equipment which 
nevertheless failed to save him from defeat at the hands of the People’s 
Liberation Army. It is no wonder that it should be so widely believed that 
America gave massive aid to Nationalist China against the Communists, but 
historically it happens not to be true. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
between 1945 and 1950 neither the British nor the American Government 
saw any reason for alarm in the conquest of China by the “detachable” 
Chinese Communists, that neither thought it worth while to make any con- 
siderable effort to prevent it (in contrast to the real vigour shown in prevent- 
ing a Communist conquest of Greece), and that Washington, by compelling 
the Chinese Government to.accept a year’s truce and the “mediation” of 
General Marshall, did much to bring it about. It cannot, of course, be proved 
that Chiang Kai-shek would have been able to crush the Communists even 
if the Americans had supplied him with a sufficiency of arms and had not tied 
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his hands with truces and mediations. But in 1945 Chiang had a reasonable 
prospect of victory; on the morrow of Japan’s surrender he was at the peak 
of his popularity and the morale of his troops was good, while the Com- 
munists were still relatively weak and had not yet had time to organize 
themselves in their Manchurian base. Great as were the political and strategic 
blunders committed by the Nationalist leadership in the course of the 
struggle, success might have been obtained if advantage had been taken of 
the favourable situation at the end of 1945 to force a decision, but delay and 
inaction were necessarily fatal to Chiang’s cause, with war-weariness and 
inflation working against him, and it was delay and inaction that America 
imposed upon him as the price of giving him any aid at all. 


Invasion of South Korea 


Y the spring of 1950 it seemed that all was over and that the American 

Government had succeeded in extricating itself from any anti-Com- 
munist commitments in either China or Korea. It was officially stated that 
America’s defence line in the Pacific ran through Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines, and it was plainly implied that South Korea and Formosa lay 
outside it; it was declared that no more aid would be given to the Chinese 
Nationalists holding out in Formosa. Meanwhile, however, an alarming 
development, which the Administration could not ignore, was going on in 
the political emotions of the American people. After the announcement of 
the conclusion of the Russo-Chinese military alliance and the outrageous 
treatment officially inflicted on the American Consul in Mukden, Americans 
suddenly became aware that the nation to which they had been perhaps more 
sentimentally attached than to any other had fallen under the control of a 
régime bitterly hostile to the United States. At the same time the Hiss case 
had profoundly shaken popular confidence in the integrity of the State 
Department, and, as a result of further disclosures and allegations about Com- 
munist infiltration in high places, suspicion was growing that the influence 
of the Kremlin had had something to do with American Far Eastern policy 
over the past five years. With mid-term Congressional elections only five 
months off the danger signals were plain to see, and it did not require an 
exceptional political intelligence to perceive that the only way for the Ad- 
ministration to clear itself of the charge of collusion with Communism in the 
Far East was to fight it. In the hours that followed the news of the North 
Korean crossing of the 38th parallel President Truman did some rapid think- 
ing and decided to reverse his policy; he would defend South Korea and 
Formosa after all. On the Korean issue American action could be combined 
with collective action of the United Nations, for the North Korean invasion 
was a Clear act of aggression against a State created under United Nations 
auspices, and the temporary absence of the Russian member of the Security 
Council enabled that body to pronounce a verdict in the case free from the 
Russian veto. On Formosa the United States acted alone, yet in relation to 
American internal politics the Formosan decision was, and is, more important 
_ than the Korean, for it was on the record of its policy in China that the 
Administration was exposed to the sharpest attack from its opponents. 
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Much has happened since the day when the Russian-built North Korean 
tanks drove south into the country which the American Government first 
rendered incapable of defending itself and then incurred 80,000 American 
casualties in defending. The new situation in the Far East has taken shape and 
the shape is hardening. The defence agreement planned by Washington to 
accompany the Japanese Peace Treaty will mean in effect the setting of an 
American-Japanese alliance over against a Russo-Chinese one as the main 
pattern of politics and strategy in the Far East. The doctrine of the detacha- 
bility of Communist China from Russia, which still holds the field in London, 
has lost ground in Washington, where it is now generally assumed that Com- 
munist China is in the Soviet camp for good and will be a hostile belligerent 
if there is a third world war. Present indications are that America will con- 
tinue on strategic grounds to deny Formosa to the Communists, and that 
therefore America will continue to extend recognition to the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa, because it would be contrary to international law 
to support resistance in Formosa if America had once recognized the Govern- 
ment in Peking. There is at the time of writing no sign of a reunification of 
American and British policies on China, which have diverged ever since 
Britain transferred recognition to the Peking Government, and the fact that 
the new policy of the Truman Administration has been largely forced upon 
it by a revolt of American public opinion exploited by the Republican opposi- 
tion does not mean that it will now turn out to be only a passing phase. 


The Fundamental Question 


ODAY, when Britain and America are confronted with the China they 
deserve, and every radio station and newspaper in that vast land is 
devoted to a virulent and lying propaganda of hatred against the Western 
world, attention must be directed to the fundamental question whether there 
is, or has ever been, any reasonable ground for the belief that Chinese Com- 
munism is detachable from Russia. It is, of course, never possible to prove 
that a particular horse will wot win a race, and as the poet says: 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


Something more, however, is required for national destinies to be staked on 
a specific foreign policy, and so far there has been remarkably little evidence 
to support a faith in Chinese Titoism. Moreover, there are two points about 
the analogy of Tito which need to be emphasized. The first is that the break 
between Tito and Stalin was in no way due to the seductions of British and 
American diplomacy or to policies of appeasement of Yugoslavia; on the 
contrary, it happened after Britain and America had thwarted Tito’s dearest 
ambition by coming out in favour of Italian retention of Trieste. Tito broke 
with Moscow because Stalin had forced him into a position in which his only 
choice was between open defiance and submission to replacement as the 
ruler of Yugoslavia. Further, the evidence indicates that Stalin himself learnt 
a lesson from his experience with Yugoslavia, and the concessions he later 
made to Mao Tse-tung over Soviet rights in Manchuria (even though post-dated 
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and not yet fulfilled) suggest that he realized the unwisdom of pressing China 
too hard if a stable Russo-Chinese alliance was to be obtained. 

It is perhaps more relevant to compare the cases of Italy and Spain in 1940. 
The British Government’s gestures of conciliation towards Fascist Italy, such 
as the recognition of the King of Italy’s title as Emperor of Ethiopia and the 
blind eye towards Italian intervention in the Spanish civil war, had no effect 
in loosening the aggressive partnership between Hitler and Mussolini, and 
Italy duly entered the war as Germany’s ally in 1940. Franco Spain, on the 
other hand, though its sympathies were openly on the side of the Axis, 
remained neutral because after the slaughter and devastation of the civil war 
it was too exhausted to fight. Not lack of will but incapacity dissuaded 
General Franco from a belligerent intervention which would at that time 
have been a serious matter for Britain. In China likewise the best hope for 
future quiescence lies neither in the seating of a Peking delegate on the 
Security Council nor in the softening influence of Embassy cocktail parties 
(if there were an Embassy), but in the hard knocks General Ridgway has 
administered to the Chinese Communist troops in Korea and in the economic 
strain which the Korean war has imposed on China even without bombing 
or blockade. Where malevolence is unlimited, exhaustion and incapacity may 
still be restraining factors. 
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‘BRITISH AND AMERICAN POLICIES COMPARED 


it their policy pamphlet One Way Only Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his friends 
demand that we should “restrain the Americans”. “The only hope of peace 
in the Pacific is a positive and independent British policy.” In this part of 
their pamphlet they come nearer than in most other places to a widely held 
opinion in Britain. By a surprisingly large number of people it is being 
taken for granted, as axiomatic, that American policy in the Pacific is 
peculiarly irresponsible, far less well considered than American policy in 
Europe. In some respects this may be true. But how true? And is British 
policy more firmly based on acceptable principle? 


America and the New Nationalism 


_ the end of the war in 1945 until the outbreak of the Korean 
fighting British and American policies in Asia followed separate courses. 
Each policy was based on intelligent principle and more or less reasonable 
expectation. The two policies, though quite different, were not opposed and 
did not collide, because they concentrated on different parts of Asia. 

The Americans were more consciously and continuously interested in 
Asia than the British, at least in the first two or three post-war years. 
Though they emancipated the Philippines they kept a foothold there by 
reserving by treaty the right to maintain naval and air bases; they were also 
the custodian and tutor of Japan. But it was on China that_they at first 
concentrated their interest. Already during the war years they had formed the 
idea that China, the great land-mass of East Asia, with its people animated 
by a strong national consciousness, was the key to Asian stability. If, by 
American political, technical and financial aid, the Kuomintang Government 
could carry forward the modernization of China, there would be created a 
centre from which progress would radiate over all Asia. Thus there was to 
be a Nanking—Washington axis. Round this all the lesser countries in South 
Asia would come in time to revolve. 

The strength and vigour of American policy at this time lay in its accep- 
tance of Asian nationalism as the force of the age with which to co-operate. 
America had no tender feelings about the moribund European empires in 
Asia. It was ready to be optimistic about the new national states which were 
superseding the old empires. It believed that, by giving their leaders 
judicious aid, America, working in harmony with its ally Kuomintang 
China, could bring into being a system of national states which could be 
kept intact through the sheer vigour of nationalism. 

This was the theory behind American policy. The American plans came 
to grief because America had misjudged the capacity of the Kuomintang in 
China. America in 1945 had overlooked the fact that China was still in a 
state of revolution. How it changed its views, how its policy failed, is 
shown, step by step, in that strange diplomatic report, the State Department 
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document on American relations with China, which was published in 1948 
and runs to 1,050 pages. General Marshall convinced the American Govern- 
ment that the Kuomintang could not be saved: America could achieve 
nothing by being associated with it. So during 1948 America withdrew its 
aid. Therewith its positive policy in East Asia for the time collapsed. It had 
lost its centre. 

Because of these disappointments in China, America came to take a 
heightened interest in Japan; but there was a time-lag before it could treat 
Japan as a possible substitute for China. In the meanwhile it waited to see 
what happened, and did not enlarge its interests in Asia geographically. 
Because of past connexions and because of the natural sea routes for the 
outward thrust by America, it concentrated its attention on the Far Eastern 
sea-board. South-east Asia and South Asia hardly entered its vision. 
Americans had, it is true, taken a romantic interest in Mr. Gandhi and, 
consequently, in India: but the interest was not political or financial. The 
extent of America’s neglect of a great part of Asia is shown by the figures 
(published by the Economic and Social Council for Asia and the Far East) 
of American investment in the continent between the end of the war 
and December 1949. 

$ million 
In China . , ‘ . : : 1,755 


Japan ‘ x ‘ : . ‘ 1,765 
Philippines . ‘ : ‘ ° ; 568 
Korea , . ; . ° : 300 
Rest of Asia : : : : : 53 


Total . k 4,441* 


British Imperialism in Retreat 


RITISH policy during this period had taken a different course. 

The British post-war history has been paradoxical. In the first two or 
three years after the war the disposition, at least of the public in general, 
was to turn away from Asian affairs. After an adventure of two hundred years 
in the East, it had had enough, had seen through imperialism, and wanted 
neither its benefits nor its obligations. For decades its conscience had been 
troubled by the British position in Asia, and it had come to look on the 
maintenance of British rule there as the interest of a small class, not of the 
nation as a whole. Britain laid down its power and responsibilities in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Socialist idealism, post-war exhaustion, the concentration 
of the British public on domestic issues, combined to make it seem likely that 
the divorce of Britain and the East would be complete and unregretted. 

Events, however, proved stronger than sentiment; and Britain, in spite 
of its eagerness to lay down its burden, was gradually forced to resume its 
interest in Asian affairs. The reason was simply that the supreme British 
concerns are peace and prosperity, and neither could be assured if so large 
a part of the world as South Asia was suffering from chronic instability. 
Burke once said that the interest of commercial men in any one part of the 

* The total American investment in Europe in the same period was $18,624 million. 
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world was prosperity in all the other parts; similarly the interest of a Power 
like Great Britain which desires stability is stability everywhere else. 

It became clear that it was imperative for Britain to give any aid within 
its power to help shore up the independent countries of South Asia in their 
struggles to organize the new life. Moreover, though the political responsi- 
bility of Britain for the new Asian dominions had been terminated, there had 
been no drastic severing of the economic links. Freedom had come by 
mutual consent, not by revolution, proscription and expropriation: there- 
fore the British economic interests in these countries remained almost 
wholly intact. British business was committed, purely for business reasons, 
to continuing to function in Asia. An additional tie yoking Britain and the 
Asian dominions was that these during the war had accumulated huge 
sterling balances in London. Their trade continued thus to be tied to Britain. 

For all these reasons Britain, without a great deal of theoretical reflection, 
found itself evolving a new and active policy in South Asia. Its economic 
effort to meet the obligations of the sterling balances caused a heavy strain 
on the British economy; it was probably the chief factor in causing the 
pound to be devalued. One estimate of the British contribution in South 
Asia in the five years following the war is as high as £750 million. Though 
this estimate may have included disputable items, it omitted other items, and 
at least it suggests the magnitude of the British effort to save South Asia 
from economic collapse. This policy, begun in a piecemeal way, has recently 
been systematized, and has found its formal expression in the Colombo Plan. 

The British policy, active though it was, was limited to South Asia; in the 
five years following the end of the war Great Britain was less interested in 
the Far East than at any time for decades. It was a spectator of America’s 
effort to prop up the Kuomintang: it was not, except in the most perfunctory 
way, a collaborator. When the Chinese Communists fought their way to 
power, British opinion in general was that they had shown themselves to be 
the dynamic force of the time in the Far East. To co-operate with, not to 
oppose, the forces of the age has always been a maxim of British policy. 
There was thus a very general agreement that, once the Communists had 
shown themselves to be in undisputed control of China, there was no 
sensible course except to recognize their government, however much it 
might be regretted that it was Communist. Recognition of the Peking 
Government was regarded as a recognition of fact—the fact that it effectively 
governed China—not as a tribute of admiration. The recognition took place 
in February 1950. This involved the first major difference of opinion between 
Great Britain and America in post-war Asiatic affairs. 


Convergence upon Korea 


ITH the outbreak of the Korean fighting in June 1950 the separate 
policies of Britain and America in Asia were drawn together into a 
single whole. For the first time since the end of the war they dealt with the 
same subject and were in danger of clashing. 
It was America which took the decision to make Korea a test case for 
collective security. By making Asian soil the arena for this purpose, it changed 
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the whole aspect of Asian affairs. Problems had to be judged, not by their 
bearing on the Asian interests of the Powers but by their effect on the great 
experiment of operating the charter of the United Nations. America’s 
intervention in Korea was strictly part of the experiment; it was not in 
pursuance of its specific national interests in Asia. American military opinion 
seems to have been that America’s vital interests were not involved in 
Korea. The Communists may have decided on their attack because they 
knew that this advice had been given, and counted on getting their way 
without war. The decision by Washington that it must intervene in 
defence of the larger principles of world security took nearly all the world 
by surprise. 

Few people would deny today that the decision was right. If Korea had 
been overrun, other aggressions would have followed quickly. Americans, 
by their instinct that there was danger of another Munich, may beheld by 
history to have saved the present generation. For only America had the 
power or will to cause the Security Council to make the vital decisions in the 
first days after the North Koreans attacked. Would the British Government, 
without prompting from outside, have taken at that time the same stand? 
Few people could put their hands on their hearts and say that it was likely. 
On that occasion, at least, the non-restraint of America served the world 
very well. 

Once America had taken the lead, the British Government and most of 
the public acquiesced. From the left wing in Britain there came, it is true, 
criticism on two counts: one, that America had sent in troops to Korea a 
few hours in advance of the Security Council resolution; the other, that by 
extending its protection over Formosa it had linked the international security 
aims which it was pursuing in Korea with American material aims and 
policies. But the criticism, though more than academic, was not very vigor- 
ous. Even in September, after the first victories of the United Nations and 
during the debates on whether or not to cross the 38th parallel, there was 
nothing like a clear-cut Anglo-American division. 

The serious strain on Anglo-American relations did not come until the 
Chinese intervened in November. The tension lasted until May or June. 
Even then it was not quite accurate to talk of an American attitude and a 
British attitude. The policy of the American Administration was never very 
far away from British policy. But, broadly speaking, a large part of the 
American public saw the issues in Asia in a different way from the main part 
of the public in Great Britain. 

The approach was different. America was interested in one thing primarily : 
how to “contain Communism”. For this purpose it put itself behind the 
United Nations, and was ready to operate the collective-security system 
in the text-book way which had been envisaged by the prophets of inter- 
national action from 1919 onwards. America believed that Russia and China 
were homogeneous as Communist Powers: at least it took at their face value 
the Chinese pledges of indissoluble unity with Russia, and thought that the 
only course was to regard them as united until China should give evidence 
to the contrary. In this situation, America believed that the best hope of 
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peace lay in building up an overwhelming power in the non-Communist 
world which would deter the two Communist Powers from aggression. It 
was the old policy of the defensive Grand Alliance for peace, though it 
appeared in a rather new light because it was stated in terms of the United 
Nations charter and collective security. 

Bent on building up this alliance, the Americans regarded it as irrelevant, 
or worse, to talk of recognizing the Peking Government or admitting it to 
the Security Council. Such acts would have cancelled out the policy. China, 
with a place in the Security Council, would have intrigued to disrupt the 
alliance. To allow it to shoot its way into the United Nations would have 
destroyed the prestige of the organization. To many Americans this seemed 
such elementary common sense that they could hardly conceive of anybody 
taking different views unless they had a sinister purpose. 

Similarly many Americans—though not the Administration—were ready 
to ally themselves with Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang might not be a very 
desirable person : but he was on the opposite side to Communism, and he was 
in possession of an island of strategic importance. Some Americans may have 
doubted the strategic value of Formosa; but, if these doubts were cleared 
away, Chiang was not to be lightly neglected as an ally. The pro-Chiang 
factions might have quoted Mr. Churchill’s war-time remark. “If you are 
fighting a mortal battle with a tiger, and a crocodile comes and bites off the 
tiger’s leg, you are gratified even though you may not entirely approve of 
crocodiles.” 

The principal reason why Britain differed from these American opinions 
was that Britain was not convinced, without further proof, that Russia and 
China were so irrevocably united in a common plan of aggression. The 
British claimed to be thinking in terms of history. Russia and China had been 
suspicious of one another in the past: unless pressure from outside kept 
them welded together, they would come into opposition again. So Britain 
wished to preserve a certain elasticity in its Far East policy: to act on the old 
principle that in politics there are no eternal friends or enemies. China, if an 
enemy today, was to be treated in such a way that it could become a friend 
tomorrow, or at least a neutral. 

The British were the more attached to this plan because they accepted the 
fact, however regretfully, that the Communists were likely to remain in 
power in China. The anti-Communist forces were finished: Peking was 
the reality. Nothing was gained by refusing to recognize facts. The problem 
was to find a modus vivendi with the new China. Thus, from the British 
point of view, to bring Peking into the United Nations was not to expose 
the United Nations to disruption from within: it was to use the organiza- 
tion as a means for taming and coming to terms with a recalcitrant Great 
Power. 

Finally, Britain was more sensitive than America to “progressive” opinion 
in Asia—the kind of opinion, non-Communist but critical of the status quo, 
which is symbolized by Mr. Nehru. This opinion is “broad-minded” about 
Communist China, regards Chiang Kai-shek as a bogy, dislikes the idea of a 
revived Japan, fears too much American dictation, believes that American 
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influence will be used in support of reaction, and is afraid of being involved 
in war as an American pawn.* When expressed by Mr. Nehru, these views 
are respectfully considered in London. 


Ethics of Collective Security 


HESE were the different approaches of Britain and America. In con- 

crete action the division between London and Washington became most 
acute in January, after the Chinese had defied the Security Council. Was the 
grand alliance organized by America to embark on an operation of collective 
security against China? 

The issue was really this. The United Nations were fighting a collective- 
security war against North Korea. China had committed precisely the same 
kind of aggression as North Korea. Should the United Nations not deal 
with China in the same way? Many Americans—not the Administration— 
argued that it was illogical to fight the one and not the other. If no effective 
action was to be taken against China—other than resisting its attacks—then it 
was unreasonable to have gone to war against North Korea in the first place. 

The British argument in opposition to this was that a collective-security 
system was intended as a way of maintaining peace, but that it was a way 
which could not be used in all circumstances and which required certain 
conditions if it was to be successful. A collective-security operation must 
be able to mobilize such overwhelming force against the aggressor that he 
would either desist from his aggression or be quickly defeated. If the force 
available against him was inadequate, then the result would be, not peace, 
but prolonged war—the very result which it was intended to avoid. 

At the beginning of the year China appeared very powerful. It had 
immense man-power: it had great advantages from terrain. To have 
entered an unlimited war with China, to have tied up the greater part of 
the American army in operations in Asia, seemed, in British eyes, to be the 
surest way of provoking world war, and world war under disadvantageous 
conditions. And this view, which was the same, as it proved afterwards, as 
that of the American Administration and its highest service advisers, in the 
end prevailed. 

The Question for History 


HICH approach has in general been the more correct, the British or the 
American? History musi decide. 

Britain in its present mood would probably not, if left to itself, have 
intervened in Korea. That would almost certainly have been a mistake. But 
if the British policy towards China had been adopted by America, it is just 
possible—though no more than just possible—that China might have been 
made less aggressive, at least for the time, and less dependent on Russia. 
But there is little enough evidence to show how real the possibility may have 
been. On the other hand, Britain was almost certainly right in urging that 
the hostilities with China should be strictly limited. This was required for 
military as well as political reasons. 


* Rather oddly, these “progressive” ideas are not shared by the Indian Socialist party. 
Though the party is rather ineffective, some of its ideas are very realistic. 
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The American Government’s general line of policy during the twelve 
months was proved right in the most dramatic way when Mr. Malik made 
his peace proposals. Communism had been “contained”, and that without 
general war. But would this general war have been avoided if America had 
acted entirely on its own and without the restraint of its less sanguine allies ? 
The answer is not clear. 

The Far East crisis is not yet over, and judgment on the British and 
American attitudes must be provisional at least until they can be seen in 
perspective. Further disputes certainly lie ahead. If there is an armistice in 
Korea, followed by political negotiation, it will be hard for Britain and 
America to agree about Formosa; as time goes on, they may disagree 
increasingly about Japan. America’s aim will be to keep intact the grand 
alliance by which the Communist Powers can be held in check. The British 
may ask whether the tension which this involves will not cause the crisis 
to continue indefinitely. May it not be possible for the West and the 
Communist powers to disengage in the Far East and leave each other alone, 
though without any real reconciliation? But if America is active in Formosa 
there can be no real disengagement. f 

Finally the British may doubt whether this grand alliance will last unless 
America shows itself more sensitive to Oriental and world opinion about 
the quality of the régimes in the different countries which make up the 
alliance. What is to be thought of Bao Dai in Indo-China? The British view 
is that the alliance alone is not enough. There must be a more radical 
policy than America yet contemplates for developing the non-Communist 
countries economically. Britain has evolved the Colombo Plan. Will America 
give it adequate support ? 





AMERICA IN ASIA 


' BALANCE OF POWER IN THE FAR EAST 


MERICAN policy in the Far East for the past century, which Americans 

have rarely understood, rarely postulated and rarely agreed upon, can 

be stated in very simple terms. It has been to try and prevent any one 

nation from gaining dominance over that massive and populous part of 

the globe. The reason for such a policy, of course, is that if any one country 
should dominate Asia, it would upset the balance of the world. 

This policy has been embodied often in fine phrases: the Open Door, 
humanitarianism, collective security. All these things have validity. But, 
reduced to essentials, American policy in the Far East really was little different 
from British policy toward Europe. It was a balance-of-power policy. 

And so, when the Communists came down over the 38th parallel, in 
June 1950, the American reaction was inevitable, although not many 
Americans would have foreseen it. Had Communist power been established 
in all Korea, it would have made Japan ultimately untenable to a force 
hostile to Communism. Japan was the Communist target. And the Com- 
munists—temporarily, at least—have lost. Japan has not only been saved 
from the threat of Communist power across the Straits of Tsushima, but it is 
about to enter a Pacific security system. With the loss of China to the 
Communists, that, too, was inevitable. 

This is a far cry from what American post-war policy started out to be in 
1945. Our basic calculations for Asia at that time were based on certain 
assumptions. One was that China would be able to restore its unity under a 
government friendly to the United States. With substantial American aid, 
it was expected that the reconstruction and modernization of the Chinese 
economy would take place. China would then be able to maintain its newly 
conceded place among the great Powers. It would counterbalance both 
Japan and Russia in the Far East. 

Accepting this premise, Japan’s economic disarmament could be carried 
out, and its institutions could be demilitarized. Japan, which had been the 
power dominating Asia in the ’thirties, could be reduced to a passive state, 
so long as China promised to be a stable bulwark against the concessions 
which had been granted to secure Russian participation in the Pacific war. 

It was also hopefully assumed that the European colonial powers would 
be able to re-enter their Asiatic colonies under benevolent terms which would 
make for reconstruction and stability, and perhaps for ultimate self-govern- 
ment or independence. The Philippines would be rebuilt asa model of oriental 
democracy. Korea would become independent. 

Almost every one of these assumptions has proved untenable. China’s 
unity has been restored, but under a Communist régime deeply hostile to the 
United States and closely allied to Russia. The colonial areas fell into 
nationalistic and revolutionary turmoil. New states with all their problems of 
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instability and ferment have come into being. New rivalries are acute. The 
Philippines have degenerated into instability equal to or worse than that 
of the former European colonies. Korea, far from finding unity and inde- 
pendence, has become a devastated battle-ground of invading Communist 
forces. 

Thus the United States has had to revise each of the assumptions on which 
it based—in 1945—the attainment of its basic Far Eastern policy. Japan now 
becomes essential as a counterpoise to both China and Russia. Perhaps the 
new nations of Asia will some day be a real counterpoise too—India and 
Pakistan foremost among them. But, as of today, Japan is the only potentially 
solid force on which we can build. And so American policy has been 
reoriented to center upon Japan, with bases on the offshore islands in support. 
The agreements negotiated by Mr. John Foster Dulles are now the frame- 
work of the new policy. 

It is significant that the Dulles agreements are genuinely bipartisan. Not 
only is Mr. Dulles himself a Republican, but everything he has done has 
been with the full knowledge and support of General MacArthur, and of the 
Congressional leaders of the Republican and Democratic parties alike. 

This agreement emphasizes the fact that American Far Eastern policy is 
a good deal more organic than has ever appeared. There has for ten years 
been a running battle for theatre support. From 1941 to 1945, and again 
after about 1948, General MacArthur waged a steady campaign for more 
substantial resources than he was getting. But there was no basic dis- 
agreement over the policy he was seeking to carry out. His battle for logistical 
plenitude was not more fundamental than the usual rivalries of theatre 
commanders. Some of his political supporters, it is true, were isolationists in 
Europe and interventionists in Asia. But this was merely an opportunist 
phase of opposition politics. 

In the later stages of the Korean campaign there were, of course, other and 
more acute differences between General MacArthur and the Washington 
Administration. These were based upon different estimates of the reaction 
of the Chinese and Russian Communists to a more aggressive conduct of 
the Korean campaign. General MacArthur thought he could get away with 
it: that harder blows aimed at the Chinese would bring them to their knees 
quicker. He proposed to take this action even though other nations disagreed. 
But General MacArthur and his critics were aiming at very much the same 
objectives. 

Another, and older, disagreement over the conduct of this same basic 
American Far Eastern policy concerns relations with Nationalist China. At 
least a decade ago, a group which came to dominate thinking in the Far 
Eastern Division of the State Department had written off Chiang Kai-shek. 
They were acutely conscious of the corrupt and authoritarian aspects of his 
régime. They were attracted by the rustic virility of the Chinese Communists. 
This was the period when some in the State Department called Mao Tse- 
tung’s men “agrarian reformers”. They were impressed by the revolutionary 
dynamics of Red China, and by its willingness to fight the Japanese while 
Chiang Kai-shek was marking time and containing the Communists. 
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And so while American policy at all times officially was to support 
Chiang Kai-shek, this policy was carried out often with latent hostility and 
almost always with defeatism. Communist success in China was regarded as 
ultimately inevitable. It was remembered that Chiang, too, had had his day 
of alliance with Moscow, and it was thought that perhaps the United States 
could some day make friends with the Chinese Communists. And, for a 
considerable period, it was considered that the only hope of avoiding civil 
war in China was through a coalition between Nationalists and Com- 
munists. 

It is apparently true that Communist sympathizers had considerable 
influence on the lower-level formulation and carrying out of American 
policy in these years. American pro-Communists began to specialize in Far 
Eastern policy in the ’thirties. How deeply their influence penetrated is 
difficult to say with certainty. The most extreme charges have been made. 


They have not been proved. Perhaps the individuals involved were naive, 
or dupes. 


A Decade of Inconsistency 


N any event, for a decade American policy toward China was riddled 

with inconsistency. Beginning in 1941, it was essential to keep Nationalist 
China in the war. The war-weary followers of Chiang Kai-shek had to be 
given much material assistance, and treated as if they were political equals 
at a time when their physical power was at the lowest. When General 
Stilwell went to China he was instructed on the one hand to treat the 
Generalissimo as an equal; on the other hand he had powers and functions 
which reflected no confidence in Chiang Kai-shek. The inconsistency 
deepened, the more General Stilwell saw of Chiang. Manifestly, the re- 
presentatives of the United States did not have confidence in the integ- 
rity, efficiency, or military judgment of the National government. But 
we continued to deal with it as the legal government and a theoretical 
equal. 

General Patrick J. Hurley, a Republican politician, was sent to China in 
1944 to persuade Chiang that he could safely reconstitute his government 
on the basis of coalition with the Communists. The policy was continued 
when General Marshall succeeded General Hurley, but it finally collapsed in 
early 1947. All this time, Washington was doing two inconsistent things at 
once: it was technically supporting Chiang, but it was undercutting his 
authority and capacity by its lack of confidence in him. And the idea of a 
tenable coalition with Communism has long since been exploded. 

Thenceforward to the collapse of Nationalist resistance in 1949, the incon- 
sistency continued in one way or another. The accepted Washington view 
was that the Kuomintang was corrupt and inefficient, but that we would 
support it! At no time did Washington insist adequately on thoroughgoing 
reforms within the Nationalist party, nor—when it was seeking coalition— 
did it insist that the Communists give up their military opposition. 

Meantime, Communist military strength grew steadily, not only through 
morale factors, but through its conquest of Manchuria with Soviet assistance, 
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and its capture of Nationalist supplies. All this time, Washington tended to 
assert that Nationalist weakness, not Communist strength or Russian aid, 
was responsible for the growth of Red Chinese power. 

The inconsistencies persisted after Chiang was driven to Formosa. The 
Communists had established de facto control over most of the mainland. Yet 
we still recognized Chiang’s as the legal government of China. We still do. 
In early 1950 we were prepared to see Formosa fall, and not willing to 
extend effective aid to prevent it. We prepared the famous “contingency 
paper”—a propaganda line to be ready for Formosa’s fall—which was 
publicized so effectively in the MacArthur hearings by the State Department’s 
critics. 

Throughout all this time the basic defect in the implementation of 
American policy toward China was very apparent. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government was not meeting the needs of the Chinese people. Unless it was 
reformed it was doomed to inevitable failure, sooner or later. There was no 
non-Communist alternative apparent. Therefore the only way for the 
United States, and others, to prevent Communist control of China was to 
bring enough pressure on the Kuomintang to turn it into an effective, 
responsive government meeting the needs of the people. The old dictator- 
ships were not enough. The people were on the march. Their age-old and 
urgent needs had to be met. Yet at no time did the United States sit down to 
help work out a competent economic program with Chiang, nor an effective 
military program of resistance to the Communists, nor a system for reforming 
his corrupt and faltering instruments of government. 

It is no wonder that this policy led to ultimate failure. And it is no wonder 
that it led to intense partisan dispute inside the United States. A few hard- 
hitting Republicans—men like Senators Bridges and Knowland—saw that 
our policy towards China was a failure. They saw elements of Communist 
sympathy somehow involved. Powerful friends of Chiang Kai-shek raised 
their voices in the United States: the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, the 
Time-Life-Fortune group, and others. Their interest was not to reform the 
Kuomintang, but to defeat the Communists. They undoubtedly over- 
simplified the problem, but its basic elements were clear to them. You could 
not defeat the Communists by withdrawing support from their rival. 

As partisan recruits to this battle over policy in China came all those seeking 
to bring down the Truman Administration. The State Department is always 
fair political game. Secretary Acheson was especially vulnerable, for he was 
not a politician and could not always conceal a justified sense of intellectual 
assurance. Neither this, nor his jaunty guardsman’s moustache, was a 
political advantage in the United States. 


The New Oriental Nationalisms 


MPLEMENTATION of American policy toward the new nationalisms of 

South-east Asia was no more consistent than it was toward China. We 

had assumed the pre-war acceptance of colonial status, under which the 

European powers would have gradually worked out new relationships. But 

the end of the war supplied colonial leaders with the means and the energy 
Zz 
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to seek independence. Nationalist leaders sprang to action, with arms in their 
hands for the first time. 

This new power of Nationalist groups forced each metropolitan country 
either to negotiate a new status, or to restore its authority by force. A period 
of disorder began, which created conditions under which local Communist 
* parties could grow strong against both national and colonial authority. 
Meantime, Washington through the Truman Doctrine had declared its 
determination to resist Communist expansion anywhere. 

The United States was again in a predicament. We recognized the legal 
right of the metropolitan powers, and yet we sympathized with independence 
movements. We are traditionally anti-imperialist. We were in the grip of the 
dilemma in the Philippines, where we had to impose new conditions on 
political independence—conditions which have failed to promote stability. 

In regard to the pre-war European colonies we have supported any steps 
taken by the colonial power in the direction of self-government, and some- 
times we have tried to persuade the colonial power to go farther and faster. 
We have sought to maintain friendly relations with the colonial powers, 
while supporting the independence movements. It has been a shaky tight- 
rope on which to walk and, as usual in such cases, it has made us somewhat 
unpopular with both sides. Latterly, as our anti-communist policy strengthens, 
and we support such characters as Bao Dai, we are less and less in step with 
the indigenous movements. The inconsistency in the execution of policy 
is again apparent. 

Slowly the pattern of American policy in the Pacific is being made over to 
the Atlantic model. It is clear enough that there must be two bases: an 
agreement for collective security, and a program for economic betterment. 
The security agreement has taken tentative shape in the Dulles negotiations. 
Thoughtful Americans appreciate the restraint and co-operation with which 
the British Government, Australia and New Zealand have subordinated 
their preferences of emphasis to agree with the American proposals. For 
the time, it has not been possible to prepare an all-in Pacific security pact. 
But it is hoped that the bilateral and multilateral agreements will constitute 
a security network of comparable validity. The chief obstacles in the way 
of a single pact were the difficulty of Russian and Communist Chinese 
participation, and the impossibility for the United States of accepting a flat 
guarantee for Hong Kong. The effectiveness of the Pacific arrangements 
remains to be tested. 

Our economic-assistance program in Asia has not taken on the stature of 
ECA in Europe, but it is well on its way. We have ECA missions in the 
Philippines, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia and Formosa. We have 
military-assistance programs in the Philippines, Indochina, Thailand and 
Formosa. We have made a beginning at the Point Four program. 

It seems obvious, however, that economic assistance to help the Asian 
peoples must be raised to an entirely new level of effectiveness. There are 
many ways in which private American cooperation could be mobilized. 
The full facilities of the United Nations should be involved. The American 
people have long had the deepest interest in Asia, and a desire to help the 
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Asian peoples into their new day. Our affectionate regard for the Chinese has 
always been great, despite the gross affront—now happily a thing of the 
past—which our immigration and citizenship policies constituted. 

The chief flaw in American Far Eastern policy today is the breach which 
has opened up between the American people and the Chinese people. The 
best argument for diplomatic recognition of the Peking régime (and there 
are many arguments against it) is that it might reopen some of the channels 
which for many years have led from the United States to China and back again. 

If a cease-fire is negotiated in Korea, and if what appears to be a kind of 
Russian peace offensive continues, there might be some chance for American 
relations with the Peking Government to improve. But, as a result largely 
of the MacArthur controversy, United States policy toward Communist 
China has stiffened greatly. Washington is now committed firmly against 
diplomatic recognition, and against any yielding regarding Formosa. It is 
difficult to envisage any compromise of these points, since the Communist 
peace offensive is naturally viewed with grave reserves. 


The Outpost in Formosa 


MERICAN relations with China seem likely, therefore, to remain in a 
kind of stalemate. The settlement in Korea, if one comes, is unlikely 
to be very much more than an armed truce. Certainly abundant safeguards 
will be required against repetition of Communist aggression. Meantime in 
Formosa the Nationalist régime is guaranteed continuing American support. 
Fortunately, the repressive policies with which Chinese Nationalists came 
to Formosa after 1945 have been replaced by a reasonably enlightened 
administration. Under the governorship of K. C. Wu, the able former Mayor 
of Shanghai, and with a good deal of American aid, Formosa is turning into 
a model area. Agricultural production has been immensely improved, military 
conditions are under control, and numerous Nationalist Chinese are getting 
further administrative experience. Perhaps they are pioneering techniques 
which might one day be restored to the Asiatic mainland. And, among the 
Chinese on Formosa, there may be new top leadership slowly emerging 
which can help in the re-establishment of free government in their homeland. 
We evidently face a long period of government in exile for Nationalist 
China. There is no serious disposition, despite the reckless talk of some 
Americans, to undertake the immense responsibility of putting Chiang 
Kai-shek back in power on the mainland. If there were serious revolts 
within China against the Communists, if Chiang’s forces could make a land- 
ing and penetrate into a substantial area of China, this reluctance might 
change. But at the moment the full gravity of risk involved in such a military 
adventure is well appreciated in responsible circles. Formosa would remain 
one more outpost of anti-Communist strength in Asia. Its significance as a 
link in the chain of defenses was doubtless overstated by General MacArthur 
(when he virtually said the security of California depended on Formosa) and 
understated a year and a half ago when American policy-makers were prepared 
to write off the island. 
A great deal needs to be done to improve American relations with India 
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Pakistan, Indonesia and the other nations in South and South-east Asia. 
Here, again, we come to the crux of the problem: the need for the friendship 
and understanding of the Asian peoples. If the fundamental necessity of 
American policy in Asia is to help prevent any one power from dominating 
the continent, then surely one of the best solutions is to base that policy on 
the friendship of the people. The United States has no desire to dominate 
Asia, or any part of the world. Our policy everywhere seeks the well-being 
of the indigenous people, organized in a free society, protected from military 
aggression and working out their own economic destinies. We recognize 
that our own survival in the world depends on the welfare of people every- 
where ; that there can be no long-range security for anybody in a world half 
of which is starving and half of which is living in abundance. 

If, indeed, the Korean crisis is temporarily resolved, then American policy 
toward Asia can take a deeper breath and plan more effectively for the 
long future. On the one hand are the security agreements and the peace 
treaties with Japan. On the other hand remains the need for a full-fledged 
economic program. Informed Americans realize that Japan is not yet firmly 
in the ranks of the peace-loving states. It has a long way to go still in learning 
the essentials of responsible self-government and trustworthy citizenship in 
the family of nations. But a most encouraging beginning has been made. 
It is enough, the American government is convinced, to enable us to take 
the chance on Japan as an added Asiatic counterpoise to Communist power. 
In realistic terms, we feel we have no real present alternative to the restoration 
of Japan. And we recognize that, historically speaking, there is everything 
to be said for Mr. Dulles’s “peace of reconciliation”. 

If only a “peace of reconciliation” could be made with the forces of Com- 
munism, we could really think in terms of permanent Asian reconstruction 
and progress. But that seems still a long way ahead. Efforts to conciliate 
Communism anywhere in the world have not been encouraging in the post- 
war years. 

But Asiatic Communism can be surrounded by areas which are going for- 
ward toward stability along freer lines, within the framework of the United 
Nations and the new security arrangements, and with the benefit of sub- 
stantial American aid—not only governmental. This is the broad goal of 
American policy. 

However, oversea observers must continue to inure themselves to violent 
American political battles over Far Eastern policy. A presidential election 
year is coming up. Foreign policy, and especially the State Department, 
offers a very tempting target. Only when a wise diplomat and politician, like 
Mr. Dulles, goes the second mile with the political opposition can these 
tumults be prevented. But under the surface there is a steadier movement of 
policy than ever appears. If, in the long run, the United States—as a leading 
spokesman working with its allies in the anti-Communist western world— 
can really gain the minds and hearts of the Asian peoples, then an immense, 
almost a millennial, step on the pathway toward peace will have been taken. 

United States of America, 

August 1951. 
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CLOSER ASSOCIATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


HE mountainous labours of a most impressive body, which have lasted 

for seven months, have brought forth their keenly awaited fruit.* The 
body has been one of many members. It has taken the form of a conference of 
officials of the three Central African Governments of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, of the Central African Council (a non- 
executive Council appointed to advise the three above-named governments 
on matters of common interest) and of two departments of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth Relations Office 
and the Colonial Office. Its terms of reference called upon it to examine afresh 
the problem of the closer association of the Central African territories and to 
consider the possibility of formulating proposals for a further advance in 
that direction to be submitted for decision by Ministers. 

These terms presuppose the proposition that advance towards closer 
association is desirable in itself; but there is included, at the end of them, the 
observation that the process of consideration of any proposals that may be 
put forward “will include consultation with African opinion in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland” and that “full account will be taken of it before 
any change affecting African interests could be considered”. 

The first utterances of the labouring conference point straight to complete 
concurrence in the proposition presupposed in the terms of reference, a 
proposition, be it added, which hardly anyone who knows at first hand the 
part of the Empire concerned will be disposed to dispute. 

The most striking conclusion which we draw, [say the conference]... is the 
degree of similarity between the policy and practice of the three governments 
rather than the degree of difference. . . . Differences of policy still exist in political 
development (particularly the representation of Africans in central politics)... . 
But we believe that these differences, although important, relate largely to 
method and timing, and that the ultimate objective of all these governments is 
broadly the same, namely the economic, social and political advancement of 
the Africans in partnership with the Europeans. We do not believe that the 
differences in native policy which still exist can now be regarded as a valid 
argument against closer association, provided that a suitable scheme can be 
devised: on the contrary, we think that there would be positive advantages in 
closer association from the point of view of native policy. 


There is much more in the same strain, too long to quote, from which one 
who has read so far, and who believes that the only real solution of the 
problem is the simple one of out-and-out amalgamation of the three terri- 
tories, not indeed with Dominion status but under a system of colonial 
responsible government such as Southern Rhodesia enjoys today, will take 
courage, unless his spirits be darkened by the proviso about the possibility 
of devising a “suitable scheme”’. 


* White Paper Cmd. 8233. + Pars. 18 and 19. 
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For in the construction of any syllogism the statement of the major premiss 
seldom presents difficulty. It is with the minor premiss that the rub comes. 
And as he reads on the believer in full amalgamation will find that the shade 
of doubt raised in his mind by the proviso is only too well justified. 

He will come at the end of the chapter of the conference’s report headed 
“The Need for Closer Association” to the following :* 

We are agreed that, in the general interests of the Commonwealth and the 
particular interests of all inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland there is a compelling case for establishing an effective form of 


closer association between the territories and that the need for this is urgent. 
[Excellent !] 


Butt in any scheme of closer association certain conditions must be fulfilled. 
Account must be taken both of Southern Rhodesia’s self-governing status and of 
the special responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
towards Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Political progress for Africans must 
be maintained and Africans must be enabled to play an appropriate part according 
to their qualifications in the Government and the political institutions to be 
established. At the same time, until their partnership with Europeans becomes 
fully effective there must be adequate provision in the constitution for African 
welfare and advancement. [What, exactly, does all this mean ?] 

All too soon the sanguine reader will find that he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and that the labour of the mountain has but brought forth a mouse, 
and a particularly timorous little mouse at that. 


Amalgamation Rejected 


T the very outset} amalgamation, even with “special safeguards for African 
interests”, is rejected on the ground that His Majesty’s Government’s 

present control over native policy in the northern territories (i.e. Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) would be eliminated, that such elimination would, 
the conference believe, be quite unacceptable to the great bulk of African 
opinion in the northern territories, and that consequently amalgamation 
would stand but little chance of “general” acceptance. 

Here, whether the conference have fully realized it or not, we touch the 
root of the problem before us. 

In Southern Rhodesia today, fully self-governing locally as that colony is, 
it is estimated that there are about 130,000 Europeans to about 2,000,000 
Africans, in Northern Rhodesia 36,000 Europeans to about another 2,000,000 
Africans and in Nyasaland 9,000 Europeans to 2,350,000 Africans—in all, 
say, 170,000 Europeans to 6,350,000 Africans. In a country like that it is 
manifestly impossible to differentiate between native policy and state policy 
generally. Every important question of policy that presents itself to the 
Government is in greater or less degree, and generally in the main, a question 
of native policy; and it is simply idle to think of a close association in govern- 
ment, which is to amount to anything, between the three territories with 
which we are here concerned and at the same time, as regards two of them, 
to contemplate withholding native policy from the control of the associated 
government. Here is something very like a contradiction in terms. 

* Par. 34. t Our italics. $ Par. 38. 
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Even if His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom regard them- 
selves as having already shed their responsibility for the Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia the real question for them today is “What do we, in our own deli- 
berate judgment, believe will be best for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
as a whole, and particularly, if you will, for the Africans there?” not “What 
does somebody else think about it?” His Majesty’s Government are never 
tired of insisting on their responsibility towards Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. We have seen that they do so in the terms of reference to this 
conference. Nor is it unreasonable that they should consult African opinion 
there so far as such opinion exists and is capable of being consulted. But to 
make the reaction of that opinion the ultimately governing factor in their 
own decision on a great matter of state policy, as they have come very near 
indeed to doing, even if they have not already gone the whole way, is not to 
discharge their responsibility but to shirk it by seeking to shift it on to the 
shoulders of Africans quite unfitted to bear it. 

It is true, no doubt, that the attitude of the handful of Africans who are 
sufficiently educated and politically conscious to be able to formulate an 
opinion on sucha question as that of the amalgamation of Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is adverse to it. It is perhaps not wonder- 
ful that the apartheid doctrine and practice, so far as that has gone, of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, and the course of the controversy 
about the future of the High Commission Territories, should have produced 
on the minds of these Africans the impression that the course of safety for 
them is to abide under the sheltering wings of Downing Street, and that one 
white government responsible to a local and preponderantly white elected 
Parliament is likely to be much like another. But is that to be the end of the 
matter? And, in any case, is it realized how faintly the wings of Downing 
Street are beating now, at any rate in Northern Rhodesia, where the whole 
tendency of the Crown Protectorate Government while retaining formal 
responsibility is to transfer the reality of power to a few white elected 
members of the local Legislative Council ?* 

Surely it is time for His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
make up its mind for itself in this thing. And for that purpose would it not 
be wise to look back on the history of the last twenty-eight years since in 
1923 Southern Rhodesia started its career as a self-governing colony? Can 
anyone point to any other part of British South Africa where the Africans 
as a whole have been or are happier or more prosperous than in Southern 
Rhodesia, or where, having regard to the resouces of the community, more 
has been done for their welfare ? Whatever criticisms may be made upon the 
Union’s apartheid, do they apply to Southern Rhodesia? And is the state of 
affairs to be found among the African chiefs in Basutoland or in the Baman- 
gwato country in Bechuanaland felt to be preferable ? 

Yet in 1923, when it was agreed on all hands that the time had come for 
the British South Africa Company to lay down the burden of administra- 
tion which it had borne, not unworthily, for a third of a century, was it 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, June 1950, No. 159, p. 222. 
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thought necessary, before deciding to substitute for it in Southern Rhodesia 
a system of colonial responsible government, to consult local African opinion 
so far as that might be possible? It was not; and it can only be a matter of 
speculation now what would have been the result of such consultation if it 
had been attempted. The result of the decision which was, in fact, taken is 
plain for all to see. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Does history afford 
any ground to fear that the result of extending the Southern Rhodesian 
experiment to include Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will be different, 
and worse? Now is the acceptable time for such an extension, with Southern 
Rhodesia under the government of Sir Godfrey Huggins, probably the 
most experienced and wisest of South African statesmen today. He has proved 
himself to be faithful in small things; and there is nothing in the record of 
his “opposite number” in Northern Rhodesia, Mr. R. Welensky, the leader 
of the elected European members in the Legislative Council, to suggest that 
he would prove an unworthy colleague of Sir Godfrey in an amalgamated 
Rhodesian Ministry. 

Sir Godfrey does not cherish illusions, and is blessed with a sense of 
humour. Whatever “the great bulk of African opinion” may mean, Sir 
Godfrey has himself made it clear that he does not expect political enlighten- 
ment from a mass of primitive people whose practice is still to seek for 
guidance in important decisions from the examination of the entrails of a 
goat. But Sir Godfrey is a believer in parliamentary institutions on the 
British model. He stands, as Rhodes stood, for a “colour blind” franchise, 
based on reasonable property and educational qualifications which are low 
enough to admit to it any African who has advanced far enough in the scale 
of civilization to make it reasonable to entrust him with the duty of casting 
a vote, yet high enough to exclude from it the illiterate “poor white” of the 
class which in all South Africa is most repressive in its attitude towards the 
African. True it is that Sir Godfrey does not envisage a system which, within 
any period to which it is worth while for human foresight to attempt to look, 
will deprive the European of his position at the apex of the political pyramid. 
It is established doctrine everywhere in South Africa where there is a settled 
white community that the supreme conduct of affairs must be and remain in 
European hands, and everyone who concerns himself with South African 
politics must make his account with that doctrine, which was that of General 
Smuts no less than it is of Sir Godfrey Huggins. But, subject to that, it must 
surely be admitted that Sir Godfrey’s policy is the fair and reasonable one; 
and where an urgent question of immediate importance calls for decision 
there is little wisdom in making the determination of it dependent on the 
politics of the millennium. 


Anomalies of Federation 


7" then the policy of amalgamation be rejected, is there just nothing to be 
done? That is not the answer which the conference give in the report 
before us; but their answer, which favours a form of so-called Federation, 
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strikes us as a pathetic attempt to square the circle, and to have the best of 
two worlds, put forward by a number of well-intentioned gentlemen who 
are halting between two opinions. 

The term “Federation” has certainly, of late years, been current in local 
political discussion in Rhodesia; but it has been used, we think, without 
any clear apprehension of what it may mean, and with the vague idea that in 
view of objections to amalgamation, proceeding from Westminster and 
Downing Street, it may be a means of getting much the same thing under a 
different name. There has been no evidence that such educated African 
opinion as exists is any more favourable to it than to amalgamation as such, 

Federation in its origin was an eighteenth-century American device, 
appropriate no doubt at that time to the circumstances of a vast country in 
which communication between one part and another was long, slow and 
difficult. But it does not make for strong central government; it is an affair 
of checks and balances; it is full of divided responsibilities and concurrent 
jurisdictions ; and the case for it disappears as ease and rapidity of communica- 
tion, especially by air, are developed to the point which has been reached in 
south-central Africa today. Federation in a very different form was adopted 
by Canada in 1867, but there the central authority was, wisely, made far 
stronger in relation to the Provinces than in the United States. 


The American model was, it is true, generally followed by Australia in 
1900, but the political history of Australia since then has hardly been such 
as to encouragea repetition of that experiment. And it can hardly be doubted 
that the founders of the Union of South Africa in 1909 were wise in rejecting 
Federation altogether and in adopting a unitary constitution. 

In their proposed Federation the authors of the report before us follow all 
the worst precedents. On the American and Australian, not the Canadian, 
model they give to the Federal authority only the functions specifically 
assigned to it, leaving to the territorial authority (corresponding to the 
Canadian Province or Australian State) everything else, including everything 
not so far thought of; and the functions assigned to the Federal authority, 
though important, are the irreducible minimum. The Territorial, not the 
Federal, authority is to be the residuary legatee of this settlement. 

In one or two important respects, indeed, the proposals are altogether 
without precedent. Other Federations have been between communities 
already fully self-governing; so that, in the case of Australia, for instance, 
where, as has frequently occurred, a dispute has arisen between the Common- 
wealth and a State authority, it has been between a government responsible 
to the whole Australian electorate and one responsible to a particular terri- 
torial section of the same electorate. 

Here it is not so. The territories of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are 
to remain under their existing governments responsible in the last resort to 
Downing Street and thence to the British Parliament and electorate; so that 
every dispute of the kind contemplated becomes, or may become, one be- 
tween Rhodesia and the United Kingdom. Is that tolerable, or something to 
be contemplated with equanimity ? This is not a fanciful point. In the proposals 
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Income Tax (federal) along with Customs is a Federal, Income Tax (terri- 
torial) a Territorial function. Apparently both authorities can tax the same 
incomes. Which is to get the first cut at the cake we are not told. In any case 
if, as may well occur, the Territorial authority complains to Downing Street 
that the Federal Authority is taking so much of the revenue available to the 
community by way of Income Tax and Customs for purposes, for example, 
of Defence (a Federal function) as to leave to the Territorial authority less 
than it must have for African Education and Police (which are Territorial 
functions), what is to happen? 

Other absurdities might be cited. For instance, immigration control* is a 
Federal responsibility. Many if not most immigrants come in search of land 
to settle on. Yet land and settlement policy remain a territorial matter. But at 
the root of the whole probiem lies that of native affairs, which as we have 
seen above vitally affects all others. The report} tells us that “the many 
matters that would remain within the purview of the individual territories 
would include all those that are most closely related to the life and ways 
of the African inhabitants, such, for example, as African health, agriculture, 
land and settlement questions, and native administration generally’ + 

What becomes of the Federal authority now? It is responsible, as we have 
seen, for Defence (though not for Police), Presumably then it is for this 
authority to decide whether it is necessary or desirable to raise native, as 
well as European, forces by a system of compulsory enlistment or otherwise. 
Yet what more intimate intervention in the life and ways of the African 
inhabitants, or in native administration generally, could well be imagined ? 


A Minister for African Interests 


HE authors of the report themselves feel this kind of difficulty. “We 
recognize”,§ they say, “that action within the proposed federal field 
might at times impinge in some degree on African interests.” (It certainly 
might!) So they go on to propose measures, altogether without precedent, 
which, if there be any reality in them, must go far to undo the system of 
responsible government which Southern Rhodesia now enjoys in regard to 
all its own local affairs. There is to be introduced into the Federal Govern- 
ment a Minister for African Interests, who is to be “outside politics” 
appointed by and responsible to, not the Prime Minister, but an authority, 
namely, a Governor General, who would himself be responsible for this 
purpose to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. He is to be 
Chairman of a statutory African Affairs Board, and as such is to be em- 
powered to interfere even in any executive action proposed by other Ministers 
if he considers that it would be detrimental to African interests, and to report 
to the Governor General, who in turn is to refer the proposed action to the 
Secretary of State, without whose approval the action is not to be taken. 
So with legislation: this Minister with his Board is to examine before 
publication all proposed federal legislation of any kind. If they thought it 
detrimental to African interests and the Legislature nevertheless passed it, 


* Par. 86, + Par. 42. $ Our italics. § Par. 43. 
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the Governor General would be required to refer it to the Secretary of State 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. Back to Downing Street! If it 
is contemplated that these “safeguards” are to be a reality, then Southern 
Rhodesia, which, anyway, is to be in a minority of one in the Federal legis- 
lature as compared with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland taken together, 
is in regard to such of its affairs as are to fall within the Federal sphere to give 
up the responsible self-government which it now enjoys. Is it to be expected 
that Southern Rhodesia can assent to that? 

If, on the other hand, these safeguards are to be illusory, as it is hardly 
denied that the purported reservations are which still subsist in the present 
Southern Rhodesian constitution, then they will be a sham, useless like all 
shams, doubtfully honest and merely productive of friction and irritation. 

The fundamental truth emerges that you cannot give a people responsi- 
bility for their own, including African, affairs with one hand and take it back 
with the other. You must trust them all in all, as His Majesty’s Government 
has so far in effect trusted Southern Rhodesia, or not at all. The conference, 
clearly impressed as they are with the case for amalgamation, seem to be 

letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would” 
Like the poor cat i’ th’ adage. 


The animal which so excited Lady Macbeth’s contempt was a pusillani- 
mous creature; and the poor little mouse of which the conference has been 
delivered is not less so. 

Sir Godfrey Huggins’s views on it, so far as they are known at the time of 
writing, are to be found in The Times of June 20. 


There were certain unsatisfactory aspects of the report [he is quoted as having 
said, mildly enough]. It was a pathetic fact that indigenous Africans in the 
Northern Territories looked to a body 6,000 miles away to watch their interests 
and to protect and help them; to make a success of Africa natives must look 
instead to local Europeans as the people with whom they had to work and who 
help them forward, raise them, improve their economic conditions and generally 
provide them with a happy life . . . their real friends are here in Central Africa. 


If, as seems to us to be probable, no form of Federation on the conference’s 
lines is to be found feasible, it would be a real tragedy if amalgamation were 
rejected. For then Southern Rhodesia would be left as an island of responsible 
government; and with the rapid immigration from the Union of South 
Africa into Northern Rhodesia which has taken place and is even now going 
on, might easily come to find itself surrounded by a preponderant body of 
European opinion based on the doctrines of apartheid fashionable among the 
Afrikaners in the South—the very thing which all who care deeply for 
Rhodesia in general, and for its African peoples in particular, are most 
concerned to avoid. 

British Ministers, we are told, are going to Rhodesia in September and 
October for higher-level discussions. May they be wisely guided, and may 
they come to hold that in this grave matter, and not for the first time, the 
path of courage is the way of safety and success. 





“A BONN BALANCE-SHEET 


‘ THE RESURRECTION OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


HEN, on May 7, the results of the Landtag elections in Lower Saxony 

became known a good many eyebrows were raised, for it was seen that 
the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party had polled 11 per cent of the total votes 
and had won 16 seats in the new Parliament. Surprise was expressed by the 
spokesman of the Foreign Office in London, and Mr. John McCloy, the 
highly intelligent High Commissioner of the United States in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, found the results, as he has since put it, “disturbing”’. 
Disturbing they certainly were; surprising they certainly were not. British 
political officers in Lower Saxony, with an intimate understanding of the 
changes in opinion, had forecast six weeks before the elections that the neo- 
Nazis would poll from 8 to 10 per cent of the votes. If their appreciation had 
been accepted, the Foreign Office would not have been surprised. As it was, 
Herr Wilhelm Hinrich Kopf—an extremely good and Falstaffian fellow, who 
is also the capable Minister President of Lower Saxony—had in the mean- 
time put out the suggestion that the neo-Nazis would poll no more than 4 per 
cent. Herr Kopf is a Social Democrat, but no Marxist. His party had hoped to 
sweep the board and be returned with a clear majority over all others. The 
event fell lamentably short of the expectation. Before the elections the Social 
Democrats had professed an airy indifference about what the Socialist Reich 
party did. Indeed, at a press conference in Bonn, Dr. Kurt Schumacher had 
rather given the impression that the Social Democrats were not displeased 
by the appearance of the neo-Nazis, on the ground, presumably, that they 
would draw support away from the bourgeois parties and thereby strengthen 
the Social Democratic party. It was a perilous exercise in party tactics, all 
too familiar in the new Republic. 

It was not merely that the Foreign Office in London was surprised and 
that Mr. McCloy in Frankfurt was disturbed. The reaction in Bonn was posi- 
tively alarming. The Free Democratic party, which is the second largest of 
the group of parties which support Dr. Adenauer, issued a commentary 
which seemed to belong by right to cloud cuckoo land. This said that Lower 
Saxony had always been extreme and even eccentric. Was it not the case, it 
was asked, that Baron von Munchhausen was a native of that pleasant land ? 
Was it not there that the Pied Piper of Hamelin plied his nefarious trade? 
And was it not there that Tyl Eulenspiegel was renowned, and today has his 
delightful and puckish memorial in Brunswick ? 

All this was intriguing and interesting, but an irrelevance. It is true 
enough that, politically considered, Lower Saxony is rather a crazy country 
and that the sons of the farmers are at times inclined to go wild, riding their 
horses across the country-side and uttering strange cries. This, however, is 
also beside the point. The essential fact is that the Socialist Reich party 
polled 11 per cent of the votes. Many people, both in Germany and abroad, 
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at once began to ask whether this meant the re-emergence of the National- 
Socialist party directed by Adolf Hitler, Goebbels and others. The answer is 
hardly in doubt. The development ought not to be exaggerated. At the same 
time, it ought not to be underrated. The Socialist Reich party is a curious mix- 
ture. Its leader is a Dr. Dorls, a member of the Bundestag in Bonn; a man 
who is quite unscrupulous—or, more charitably, quite elastic—in his views. 
He denounces Dr. Adenauer and the Ministers President of the Lander as 
“collaborators”—in other words, as traitors of the Vichy type. He agrees 
that someone had to carry on and assume authority under the Occupation 
Powers. He himself is not prepared to undertake the task. ““The King is dead. 
Long live the King.” Not, however, for Dr. Dorls. He awaits the time when 
he and his comrades may take over power and bring the “‘collaborators” to 
trial and sentence. 


The Portent of Otto Remer 


HE neo-Nazis have found a baleful reinforcement in Otto Remer. Much 

controversy has raged round his personality and power. At the time of 
the plot against Hitler in July 1944—a plot which almost came off and about 
which the intelligence services of the Allied Powers knew precious little— 
Remer was no more than a major in a battalion of the Berlin garrison. When 
the bomb, smuggled into Hitler’s headquarters by Stauffenberg, went off, the 
rumour ran round the capital that the Fuhrer was dead. It seemed as though 
the die was cast. In Berlin Remer was given the order by resistance leaders 
to arrest the Nazi chiefs. He did nothing of the kind. Instead, he communi- 
cated to the Nazis what was afoot. As luck would have it, he was in part 
responsible for the failure of the plot against Hitler. Hundreds of families in 
Germany today find themselves bereaved because of his action. 

Opinions may differ about the purpose of those who took part in the plot. 
It is probably the case that many German generals were convinced—like 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 1918—that the war was lost and that the only 
thing for Germany was to conserve as much of her man-power as possible, 
and saw the sole source of salvation through the elimination of Hitler. Not 
so Remer. As a convinced Nazi he did his duty. He was loyal to his Féhrer. 
It has to be said of him today that he makes no bones about his allegiance 
to Hitler. Indeed, that is his influence and his appeal, both to the older and 
to the younger generation. It would be foolish to dismiss Remer as of no 
account. Remer is a soldier. The writer attended a meeting in Brunswick 
addressed by him on the eve of the elections in Lower Saxony. Naturally 
there was much rhetoric—the glory of Prussia and of the discipline which 
Prussia inspired and enforced. Remer is a spare and soldierly figure—not, 
perhaps, so impressive in mufti as in uniform, but none the less with an 
appeal which is partly psychological and partly emotional. It was to be noted 
that at his Brunswick meeting one of the loudest cheers he received was when 
he replied to a question—put by a refugee from Saxony—asking him how he 
reconciled it with his conscience that by his action in July 1944 he made 
possible the appalling bombing of Dresden in the spring of 1945. The bomb- 
ing of Dresden, it may be explained, was carried out at a moment when the 
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Red Army was pressing forward, and, if not actually requested by the Red 
Army, was at least intended to assist its operations. Remer’s reply was 
dramatic, although demagogic. “If”, he said, “I had not acted in Berlin the 
way I did, the conspirators would have won, the whole eastern front would 
have collapsed, and the Red Army, instead of being on the Elbe, as it is 
today, would have been on the Rhine.” “Do not forget”, he added, “that at 
that time the British and American forces were still more or less bogged 
down in Normandy, and that there was nothing to prevent the Red Army, if 
the eastern front had broken, from marching into western Germany.” He 
was cheered to the echo when he said that, given the same conditions today, 
he would not act differently. 

Brunswick was a Nazi stronghold, and Remer’s words found a ready echo. 
His audience was a mixture of young and old—girls and youths who were 
spellbound by him; mothers and fathers who saw in him the champion of 
the honour of their soldier sons, so many of whom fell on Russian soil. Remer 
may not be the predestined Féhrer of the next Reich, but he is at least a por- 
tent. It is said, with what truth it is hard to establish, that his party receives 
some of its funds from Karlshorst. It would not be surprising. The extremists 
of the Right in the Federal Republic are doing the work of the Communists 
for the Soviet Union. They assail Western democracy in the terms and tones 
of Hitler and Goebbels. They are less inclined to denounce Communist 
totalitarianism, probably because they themselves are totalitarian—it is note- 
worthy that many Nazis have crystallized into Communists—and also because 
there was always a section of the officer class in Germany which looked to the 
East rather than to the West. Extremists usually meet. In the Weimar Re- 
public Nazis co-operated with Communists in promoting strikes. In the 
Federal Republic they co-operate in attacking the Christian and democratic 
institutions which are being patiently and painfully created. Where the 
Socialist Reich party will end cannot be foreseen. Its leaders talk sinisterly, 
and maybe airily, of extending its activities to the Rhine and the Ruhr. At one 
time there seemed a likelihood of the party’s linking up with the rump of 
Herr Loritz’s Bavarian group, whose denunciation of the Federal Republic 
and the occupying Powers is not very different from that of the Dorls, the 
Remers and others. It was proposed that Herr Loritz should speak at meet- 
ings of the Socialist Reich party in northern Germany and that the neo- 
Nazis should find a platform at Herr Loritz’s party meetings in southern 
Germany. The plan seems to have gone astray. 


Christian Democrats and Social Democrats 


ERTAIN considerations have to be taken into account in assessing the 

chances of a re-emergence of Hitlerism. The occupying Powers have 
done much to nurture democracy. Have they done enough? It is doubtful. 
In its day the National-Socialist part commanded the allegiance of many 
millions of Germans. They have not all repented or seen the error of their 
ways. They came out into the open in the elections in Lower Saxony. With 
the formal ending of the state of war with Germany, they may be expected 
to come out even more into the open. The remark is all too often heard in 
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Germany today that, after all, things were not so bad under Hitler. The 
mass of the people, it is said, at any rate had work, food, and their glass of 
beer. Today, in the middle of the summer, the Federal Republic has some 
1,250,000 unemployed and an economic system which reveals the widest 
discrepancies between the rich and the poor. What the total of unemployed 
will be in the winter is anybody’s guess. It is confidently said that the occupy- 
ing Powers will never tolerate a revival of the totalitarianism of the Right or 
of the Left, and they point to the increase of their armed forces in western 
Germany. It has also been said that you may do many things with bayonets, 
but that you cannot sit on them. That, unfortunately, is the situation in 
Germany today. 

Bayonets alone will not overcome the menace from the Right and the 
Left. Many profoundly regret that when the Federal Republic was established 
in September 1949 it was not possible to secure the co-operation of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union, the party of Dr. Adenauer—now Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister—with the Social Democratic Party, led by Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher. It is no secret that Dr. Schumacher had hoped for success in the 
Federal elections and would take office as the first Chancellor of the new 
Reich. He failed. He has never overcome the disappointment, and indeed the 
chagrin. Dr. Schumacher is from every point of view a remarkable per- 
sonality. He lost an arm in the first world war. He suffered grievously in a 
Nazi concentration camp. He has since lost a leg. Nevertheless, his intellec- 
tual brilliance is unquestioned, and, as a tactician, he is perhaps unrivalled. 
Germany today, however, requires something more than intellectual brilli- 
ance and clever party tactics. That “something more” Dr. Schumacher has 
not provided. He is negative, and his “No” has by now become notorious, 
as notorious as that of Poincaré after the war of 1914-18. He is the bitter 
opponent of Dr. Konrad Adenauer. It is more than unfortunate that the one, 
who is head of the Federal Government, and the other, who is the Leader of 
the Opposition, should barely be at speaking terms, much less on negotiat- 
ing terms. This is not Dr. Adenauer’s fault. The Chancellor, it can be said 
with every confidence, would have been only too happy to co-operate with 
the Leader of the Opposition for the good of the Republic and the German 

ople. 

Pe rhat this has not been possible is ominous, and may be disastrous. To the 
foreign observer the first essential was the firm founding of the republic pro- 
claimed in September 1949. That required the co-operation of the two major 
parties. Dr. Adenauer took the view that the result of the election in that year 
produced a definite majority against experiments in Socialism. On paper that 
was true enough. For his part, Dr. Schumacher took the view that the vote 
was illusory, and that the policy on which the Federal Government soon 
embarked was out of tune with the times and out of touch with the people. 
On paper that was also true enough. Today the strains and stresses are only 
too manifest. The Basic Law, which is the Constitution of the Republic, pro- 
vided that, unless by the wish of the Chancellor, his Government could not 
be overthrown. It was assured of office for four years. It was a wise provision. 
But for it there is no doubt that we should have had a succession of govern- 
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ments after the pattern of the Weimar Republic or of the French Republic, 
with all the demoralization this would have brought and all the reinforce- 
ment it would have given to the arguments of the Right and the Left that 
what Germany needed was a strong and authoritarian régime. 

Balked by the Constitution, in the framing of which he himself had fruit- 
fully co-operated, Dr. Schumacher shifted his line of attack. Elections were 
due in several of the Lander of western Germany, and they coincided more or 
less with the controversy over a military contribution to the defence of 
Western democracy and with the emergence of the Ofne mich mood. The 
Social Democrats did not coin the phrase, but they certainly encouraged its 
implications. In the spirit of the then prevailing cynicism, moral bewilder- 
ment and utter disillusionment—the Allies, it has to be remembered, had 
been busily demilitarizing Germany since 1945 with such refinement that 
lead soldiers and such family heirlooms as sabres were forbidden—the Social 
Democrats won substantial electoral successes. Parenthetically, it may be 
added that the game and realistic Berliners, with the Russians on the far side 
of the Brandenburger Tor, took a different view. For them the Ohne mich 
mood was the negation of responsibility. They wanted arms. They were re- 
solved to defend democracy, even in that lone and isolated outpost of the 
former capital. The elections in Berlin brought the run of Social Democratic 
successes to a stop with a jar. However, Dr. Schumacher and the rather rigid 
and doctrinaire colleagues who advise him regarded the elections on the whole 
as signifying the crumbling power of the Bonn Government, and made the 
wholly unjustifiable demand that the elected Parliament of the Federal Re- 
public was not empowered to take a decision on defence and that new 
Federal elections must be held. All this agitation, animosity and asperity 
served the cause of the extremists only too well. At one time Remer was 
insinuating that if German patriots knew their duty they would march on 
Bonn and evict the Government. The Communists were at one with the 
Right on this, as on many other issues. The extremists’ insinuation and the 
Social Democrats’ insistence harmonized all too happily. Dr. Adenauer, with 
a clear vision but with, perhaps, a diminishing majority in the country, saw 
the essentials of the situation and charted an unswerving course. 

He would be a rash man who sought to forecast the developments of the 
next few years. One or two things have to be emphasized. One is that the 
parliamentary parties are acting as though Europe, including Germany, has 
returned to normal conditions and they can indulge in bickerings and 
manceuvres to their heart’s content. This is nonsense, and perilous nonsense at 
that. The need for the unity of action and decision of the democratic parties 
is overriding. It is, as has been shown, sadly lacking. Two years after the es- 
tablishment of the Republic it still lacks the constitutional court provided for 
in the Basic Law. The court was to have been set up in June. The date was put 
forward to July. Before Parliament went into summer recess it had been hoped 
that the court would be constituted in September. The parties, however, are 
at loggerheads over the selection of the judges. The coalition parties blame | 
the Opposition for the delay. The Opposition complains that the coalition 
parties are ready to accept judges whose record is not wholly clean. The 
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result is deadlock. Dr. Lehr, the Minister of the Interior, who has shown 
awareness of the dangers and a refreshing activity in countering them, has 
drawn up his indictment of the Socialist Reich party, and has virtually com- 
pleted his petition that the party should be banned as an unconstitutional 
and undemocratic organization, but the court which must give a ruling on 
these and other issues remains to be constituted. 


Germany and Western Defence 


INCE it became clear that western Europe could be defended only if 

western Germany shared in the task, events and changes in opinion have 
moved with rather bewildering speed. The emergence of the neo-Nazi party 
of Dorls and Remer is not the only, and perhaps not the most significant, 
symptom. The ex-servicemen are organizing themselves on a Federal basis, 
and, although in these early stages they are devoting themselves to establish- 
ing the pension and other rights of members of the former Wehrmacht and 
of their dependants, they may soon devote themselves to wider and more 
political issues. A rival to Remer has appeared on the German scene in the 
person of Bernhard Ramcke. He is a picturesque, romantic and forceful 
figure. He was the last commander of Brest after the successful Allied inva- 
sion of Europe in 1944, and in that capacity it was alleged against him that 
he tolerated crimes and atrocities against the local French population. He was 
serving a sentence of imprisonment in a French prison when Dr. Adenauer, 
the Chancellor, intervened for his release. The French, anxious to advance the 
slow growth of friendship with the Federal Republic, agreed, and after his 
release Ramcke was received by Dr. Adenauer in Bonn on the way to his 
home in Flensburg, where he was enthusiastically welcomed. Ramcke 
formerly commanded the parachute troops of the Wehrmacht, and was in 
charge of the German conquest of Crete by his “green devils”. Since the 
German surrender in 1945 Ramcke has if anything strengthened his hold on 
the affection and allegiance of his wartime comrades. He is by way of becom- 
ing a popular hero in post-war Germany, much as the late Field Marshal 
Rommel has become. Gossip has it that Ramcke is among the generals who 
may be given the job of creating the new German army, whether as part of 
an integrated European army as contemplated under the Pleven Plan or as 
one of the more national units under General Eisenhower’s command. 

The Aimericans, making their immense material and personal contribu- 
tion to democratic defence, have been more insistent than the other occupy- 
ing Powers—certainly more insistent than the French, with their agelong 
fear of a rearmed and predominant Germany—that the Federal Republic 
should apply something of its man-power to ensuring the security of the 
Western world. Their urgency is all too understandable. Why should so 
many of the sons of America be sent oversea to fight in Korea and, possibly, 
in Europe while, as Dr. Adenauer has bluntly put it, young Germans stand 
round with hands in their pockets ? There is no answer either in morality or 
in equity to that question. The German ex-servicemen see the matter rather 
differently. If they are to get back into uniform—as many of them, notwith- 


standing signs to the contrary, are ready to do—they will demand their 
Aa 
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price. When Ramcke spoke to his “green devils” at Brunswick this month he 
made it clear that a German defence contribution would be conditioned by 
what he called the ending of the “defamation” of and “discrimination” 
against Germany and, above all, her former fighting men. He called for the 
release of the war criminals now in Allied prisons. He spoke of the Lands- 
berg prisoners who had been hanged, although he made no reference to the 
appalling crimes of which they had been convicted. He commiserated with 
the prisoners under four-Power guard in Spandau. As originally prepared and 
officially issued, his speech contained an ominous sentence in which he said 
Germans were not prepared to bleed to death in “penal battalions” for the 
“outworn democracies”. This may have been a slip, and, if so, a revealing one. 

There is little likelihood of a line-up of Ramcke and Remer. The mark of 
Cain is too clearly on Remer, and ex-servicemen will hardly forgive him for 
having sent to their death in 1944 so many of the members of the regular 
Wehrmacht. It may be set down as one of the encouraging signs in western 
Germany that the complaint was made that on July 20 the Government did 
not order a day of remembrance of those who gave their lives in the anti- 
Hitler plot. A large question-mark still hangs over the German future. The 
re-emergence of a neo-Nazi movement was to be expected, culminating, most 
probably, in the secular beatification of Adolf Hitler. This is already on the 
way. The revival of a somewhat less arrogant and aggressive nationalism was 
to be foreseen. At the same time, reasons for confidence exist. It is probably 
true to say that the occupying Powers have not made too marked a progress 
in the democratization of German since May 1945. For all that, the attach- 
ment to the West is unmistakable. Moreover, there is in western Germany 
today a longing for European union. It may be that in such a union the Ger- 
mans hope to play a predominant part. Be that as it may, one would still say 
that the new generation of the Federal Republic is wedded to the idea of a 
Europe in which national barriers are down and all its peoples co-operate 
for what is regarded as the common good of Western civilization: This ideal 
appeals especially to the young. The political leaders in the West, concerned 
with questions of national interests, have perhaps overlooked the cardinal 
issue. There is, for example, the Saar, which most Germans regard as having 
been exploited to the benefit of France. It is asked, “Why, when we are 
talking of the integration of Europe, should we raise new frontiers?” The 
answer is not easy. The Saar is a sore, and many regret that French politi- 
cians have not understood what a hindrance it is to the all-essential consolida- 
tion of Western civilization. The Germans are an odd people. They may, 
however, still be won for the ideal of Western union. Time is short, and the 
sands are running out. It is fortunate that at such a crisis the leadership of the 
Federal Republic is in the hands of Dr. Adenauer, who, notwithstanding all 
his critics both in Germany and abroad—how often, for example, has it not 
been charged against him in Britain that he is a nationalist >—will, in the view 
of many independent observers, steer the ship of state safely between the 
Charybdis of the Right and the Scylla of the Left. Those who have observed 
the German scene at first hand believe that Dr. Adenauer is deserving of more 
support than he has yet received. 
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“CENSUS AND FESTIVAL 


CENSUS has been taken this year, the first since 1931. Its preliminary 

results show that the population of the United Kingdom has increased 
in these twenty years from 46 to 50 million, thus disproving the numerous 
experts who before the war were estimating that the population curve had 
levelled out and was about to fall. Immigration of refugees from Europe has 
played a part, but of more lasting importance is the rise in the birth-rate, 
which could have been forecast by no one fifteen years ago, and is due not 
only to the aftermath of war but also to the disappearance of the pre-war 
unemployment and of all the parental uncertainty which that inflicted on 
working-class homes. 

The birth-rate may settle back to a level but slightly above the point at 
which it seemed to have been stabilized before the war. But the expectation 
of life, like the average height of the population, creeps unhaltingly onward, 
and in the coming decades there are going to be far more old people, rela- 
tively and absolutely, than we have ever known. This coincides with a time 
when keener public consciousness of the needs of the truly old has been 
aroused than at any time since at least the Industrial Revolution. Not a 
moment too soon has the Government started to give recognition to the shift 
of age, by studying how men and women can be encouraged to remain at or 
return to work after the time when under traditional arrangements they 
would be due to retire. That time has hitherto been 60 in the Civil Service, 
and generally 65 for men elsewhere. The shortage of man-power which our 
rearmament programme has re-created may have the valuable unforeseen effect 
of speeding up an adjustment to the accepted length of a man’s working life, 
which the changing ratio between the young and the old was going to make 
essential anyhow. 

However, all this is largely below the surface still. People and politicians 
alike have been having much nearer affairs to occupy their minds. Against 
a background of Korea and Persia and ever-rising prices in the shops, we 
have been blessed with sunshine and (so far) a late but lovely summer, worthy 
of this 1951 Festival year. Up and down the country, each town or village 
has tried to arrange some commemoration or other to celebrate the spirit of 
Festival. The two central features in London—the South Bank Exhibition 
and the Festival Gardens in Battersea Park—have drawn large and happy 
crowds, in the latter case much above the estimates. It is typical of current 
mentalities that the fact that the Festival Gardens have cost £2,400,000, 
although the original estimate approved by Parliament was under £800,000, 
seems to the man in the street decidedly less important than the fact of their 
being very good fun, now they are here. To that too, of course, the sun has 
contributed ; and it has shone on lawn tennis at Wimbledon, rowing at Henley, 
and the South African cricketers who have been popular visitors everywhere. 
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What it has not done is to avert the probability of another fuel crisis 
before next winter is out. The unkindliness of last winter and spring 
dragged on and on, compelling fires and heating systems to be kept going 
beyond the due date, and thereby eating up fuel that ought to have gone 
into reserve. With industrial demand continually increasing because of re- 
armament, shortages and power cuts become more and more of a certainty, 
unless the winter turns out exceptionally mild. 

In days of almost even party balance, this has interesting repercussions on 
the political outlook. No Socialist Prime Minister is likely to seek a Dissolu- 
tion, and a renewal of the people’s confidence in him, at a time when the 
people are cold and cursing a shortage of coal from the nationalized mines. 
Consequently if we do not have a general election in October, it is most im- 
probable that Mr. Attlee will want one before next summer. To wait so long 
involves him in awkward risks. How will he decide? 


A Winter Election? 


Efe can put right out of mind the specious idea that he would willingly 
choose a moment when defeat was probable, with the macabre purpose 
of putting the Tories in at a time when adverse movements of events were 
bound to make them unpopular—thereby within a short period securing for 
the Labour party a further and longer lease of power. That kind of reasoning 
might appeal to Mr. Herbert Morrison’s politically agile brain. But Mr. Attlee 
is an absolutely sincere Socialist who believes that there is moral virtue in this 
country having a Socialist Government, and that moral evil will enter into 
the body politic if the Conservatives gain power. On that ground, the forces 
of darkness must be kept out as long as possible; one never invites the devil 
in at the door. 

However, there are complications. Three of Mr. Attlee’s Ministers—Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. Peter Freeman—resigned their 
offices last April, preferring to participate no longer in a Government which, 
in their view, was committing itself to a rearmament programme of unreason- 
able and unattainable magnitude. They declared that they would continue to 
vote to keep the Government in, and, partly for this reason, their resigna- 
tions have made a smaller impact upon proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons than the public generally expected. 

Outside it they have accomplished more. In the Labour party anyone who 
takes up a position farther to the Left than others, without crossing the fate- 
ful boundary-line of Communism, can count on the automatic support of a 
large portion of the rank and file, who—particularly since the defection of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald twenty years ago—watch suspiciously against any 
sign of deviation by their leaders towards the Right. To publicize their view 
and to consolidate this kind of party opinion behind it, the three ex-Ministers 
and their friends produced in July a pamphlet called One Way Only. Search for 
a better and less poverty-stricken life among the stirring masses in countries 
all over Asia, Africa and the Middle East is, it postulates, the most signi- 
ficant fact in the whole world today. Resources of mind and material ought 
to be concentrated upon offering these long-depressed peoples a more 
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rewarding way than Communism, through which to pursue their natural 
upward aims. The resources available would be better used thus than by 
merely rearming against Communism. Socialism must have positive and not 
destructive purposes. It suits capitalist America to pile up arms, because of 
the fat profits to be got thereby, and because of the hysterical and un- 
thinking terror of Communists which has gripped that country. The 
Labour Government in Britain must be stopped from blindly following the 
Americans, and from cutting down the British social services and standard 
of living, all in a wrong cause. 

One Way Only shows slender awareness of the Russian danger in Europe. 
It also seems primarily concerned, not so much to analyse the internal and 
international situation objectively and comprehensively, as to find reasons 
for insisting that Britain’s defence expenditure must be slowed down. On 
defence, the Government has made no concessions to the critics within its 
ranks. All the same, “Hands off the social services!” has ever been a rallying- 
cry in the Labour movement, and not until the annual party conference in the 
first week of October will the strength or indeed the tactics of the malcon- 
tents become fully clear. 


A Crucial By-Election 


O Mr. Attlee’s tasks of governing the country, and also preserving his 

tiny majority of 7 in Parliament, there has therefore been added this 
summer a third, that of ensuring the unity of his party at the moment when 
the next general election comes. The faithful attendance of Labour back- 
benchers at divisions in the House throughout the eighteen months of this 
Parliament’s life has been a tribute to their enthusiasm as well as their party 
discipline. The hard-fought committee stage of the 1951 Finance Bill included 
two all-night sittings, one of which ran to 31} hours and was the longest sit- 
ting for fifteen years; but throughout dozens of divisions the Government 
never lost its majority. Only twice in the whole summer did it suffer minor 
defeats by being caught napping, once on an order fixing maximum prices 
for plaster-board, and once on an amendment to the Forestry Bill. It is safe 
to prophesy that the Conservatives—partly because their members tend to 
be busier men outside Parliament—could not successfully sustain themselves 
in office for so long on so narrow a majority. That is one reason why they 
will not start lusting for a general election until the omens promise them a 
decisive victory. 

The latest public-opinion polls, so far as they can be relied on, show the 
Conservatives in the lead, but not by nearly so wide a margin as they had six 
months ago.* The clearest omens of all should be by-elections, but there have 
only been two of these recently, and both in cast-iron Socialist seats. On 
lower polls than at the 1950 general election, the majority in East Woolwich, 
an industrial constituency in SE. London, fell from 12,370 to 7,352, and in 
Westhoughton, a Lancashire coal-mining area, from 11,858 to 8,754. 

* According to figures published on August 14 by the News Chronicle, the margin has 
begun to widen again, Excluding the undecided (13 per cent of the whole) they find that 


49 per cent of those who gave a definite answer to the interrogators would now vote 
Conservative, 39 per cent Labour, 10s per cent Liberal and 1-5 per cent for other parties. 
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A sharper test for the Government lies just ahead. The Labour M.P. for 
Droylesden, a suburb of Manchester, has died. He held the seat in 1950 with 
25,238 votes, against 21,102 for a Conservative and 5,438 for a Liberal. The 
Libera!s have decided not to contest the by-election, which will be the most 
crucial of recent years. If Labour fails to retain the seat with a comfortable 
majority,* Mr. Attlee may well decide against asking for a Dissolution this 
year, lest it be political suicide. Even so, he still will not be rid of the risk that 
another of these awkward vacancies may occur at the wrong moment. Two 
lost by-elections would reduce his majority from 7 to 3, and wipe out the 
thin margin of safety. 


A Korea—Persia—Egypt 


HAT this Government needs, if it is to survive or win a fresh mandate, 

is some really substantial good news, such as a definite end to the war 
in Korea. British casualties there have been 260 killed, 819 wounded and 
I,101 missing. On its becoming known that the Communists were willing to 
negotiate, belief in the Government as a defender of peace grew. But the 
truce talks at Kaesong have dragged on, till confidence in their success has 
waned. 

Still more prominent in the daily news, throughout the summer, has been 
the controversy with Persia over oil nationalization. Here is an international 
dispute of a kind which the ordinary man can understand. His simple reac- 
tion is that he does not like this country to be ordered about by anybody, 
certainly not by Persians, and any sympathy he might have felt with their 
case was alienated by their long-continued refusal to consider any kind of 
compromise. The English (unlike the Irish) see virtue in compromise, except 
when the principle of freedom is at stake. Mr. Harriman earned general 
British gratitude by going to Persia to try to resolve the deadlock. Now Mr. 
Stokes, Lord Privy Seal and Minister of Materials, is there. But at the 
moment of writing the eventual outcome is wholly obscure. 

The man who has done nothing this year to enhance his reputation is the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison. The opinion has spread through 
all parties in Parliament that this job suits him not at all. In handling home 
affairs he has always had a vast store of first-hand knowledge and experience, 
on which he easily could draw whenever pressed. But in answering supple- 
mentary questions in Parliament, a duty which no Foreign Secretary can 
avoid, he tends to give the impression of neither knowing the answers nor 
grasping the issues. He turns aside from them with a party gibe at the Opposi- 
tion, or a jaunty jocularity such as might have served him in lubricating a 
transient quarrel between the London County Council and the Water Board; it 
brings no easement to the disputes which a Foreign Secretary has to resolve. 
He has the appearance of being unhappy in the post himself. No wonder he 
is said to be advising the Prime Minister not to prolong this Parliament. 

* Two other by-elections are now pending, both for seats held at the general election 
- by Conservatives. The member for the Lanark division of Lanarkshire has succeeded to 
the peerage; the member for the Grantham division of Lincolnshire has died. With 


previous majorities of 685 and (in a three-cornered fight) 4,738, neither seat is considered 
quite safe. 
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Two members of the Foreign Office staff, Mr. Maclean and Mr. Burgess, 
vanished in France on May 26 and have not been heard of since. There may 
be no Communist or other significance in their mysterious disappearance, but 
it gave rise to talk and doubts; such things seem not to occur when times are 
normal. 

Early in July a fresh trouble came the way of the Foreign Secretary. A 
British ship, the Empire Roach, was boarded and detained by the Egyptians 
for 24 hours while passing on her lawful occasions. A strong protest was 
forthwith made, but many critics of what is regarded as our “‘soft” policy 
towards Egypt started to ask afresh whether any good was coming of a 
conciliatory attitude towards the unfriendly actions of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, particularly its prohibition on the passage of oil bound for the Haifa 
refineries through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Morrison and his party colleagues reply loudly to these and all other 
critics of our foreign policy, asserting that the sure result of the “toughness” 
in all directions which the Conservatives advocate would be to lead us in each 
case straight into war. That is the sort of hypothesis no one can prove or dis- 
prove. Whatever the truth of it, and whenever the general election comes, the 
Government clearly intends to say that it has protected the peace, whereas 
Mr. Churchill and his fire-eating Tories would have led the country into war 
with Persia, if not with Egypt too. The Conservatives, while still being con- 
demned as appeasers for what was done at Munich in 1938, are dubbed the 
war-mongers of 1951. This is the stuff which wins votes, for the two fears 
that prevail just now are the fear of war and the fear of unemployment. 
“Winston is only happy when there is a war” is the sort of propaganda which 
is being used with real success in industrial districts, “Peace, then Plenty” is 
the current slogan of the Labour party. It distracts attention from the waste 
and the mistakes there have been, by playing on the people’s inmost hopes. 
So long as Mr. Churchill remains leader of the Conservatives, so long will 
hundreds of thousands in the towns vote Labour purely as an insurance 
against another war. 


‘Labour’s Election Build -up 


Ss hehe is one side of the election build-up. The other consists of a trio of 
policy announcements in the economic field, each of which seems liable 
to prove unsound in operation, but popular when declaimed from the plat- 
form. 

The first is a proposal to introduce legislation rendering what is tech- 
nically called “‘resale price maintenance” illegal. If this is passed through 
Parliament, it will no longer be lawful for a manufacturer or a group of 
manufacturers to fix retail prices below which their products are not to be 
sold. This is designed to prevent exploitation by the establishment of mono- 
poly prices and conditions of sale for speciality goods, and withdrawal from 
the public of the advantage which competitive price-reductions by retailers 
would otherwise bring. It is presented by the politicians as a weapon of 
attack upon the high cost of living; but those with practical experience of the 
retail trades, including trade unionists representing distributive workers, look 
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backwards and forwards gloomily to the harm which intestine competition 
in a trade can do, especially when it opens the door to price-slashing of 
certain lines by large concerns in order to put smaller shops out of business. 
This plan has, so far, not unified the Labour movement but divided it, and 
modifications induced by practical reason are almost certain before a Bill 
takes shape. 

The second intention is to reimpose price control on a long list of goods, 
mostly of household importance, from which the war-time control had been 
lifted within the last few years. But apparently it is not to be simple control 
by flat maximum price, lest the efficient and low-cost manufacturer make too 
much profit. Instead the “‘cost-plus” method is to be revived, involving 
scrutiny of manufacturer’s costings, despite the fact that no cost-plus system 
of price-fixing has ever been devised which did not psychologically discourage 
maximum pressure for efficiency. 

Thirdly—and this has given rise to the bitterest controversy up to now— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on July 26 that he intended to 
invite Parliament in the autumn to limit dividends paid on ordinary shares 
in each of the next three years to the average of the amount distributed in 
each of the last two years. As this not only robs shares of all extra attraction 
arising from future dividend expectations, but will actually cut down the rate 
of dividend payable next year by companies which have increased their divi- 
dends this year, besides opening a prospect of three or four months’ damag- 
ing uncertainty until the exact terms of the legislation and its provisions (if 
any) for exceptional cases are known, an immediate and heavy fall on the 
Stock Exchange was inevitable. Mr. Dalton, himself an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, sarcastically described that as a “bit of fun”. In his present 
official capacity as Minister of Local Government and Planning he has no 
responsibility for money or prices, but it is commonly believed that he is 
the man who has exerted all his somewhat sinister persuasiveness to get his 
Cabinet colleagues to adopt, against the better judgment of some of them, 
both dividend limitation and abolition of resale price maintenance. 

As amounts paid out in wages and salaries are officially estimated to exceed 
amounts paid out in ordinary dividends in the ratio of fifteen to one, and as 
the rise in the latter since the end of the war (or indeed since before the war) 
has been much less relatively than the rise in the former, dividend increases 
cannot in terms of actual cash be called a major element in the inflationary 
trend. But the trade-union movement has long asserted that employees can- 
not be restrained from pressing for higher wages so long as they read that 
higher dividends are being declared. It may now be seen whether they can 
be so restrained, even then. This at any rate is the ground on which the 
Government publicly justifies its proposal. But no one is so blind as to over- 
look two other aspects: first, that it is a fine sop to bring the Bevan group 
back into the fold again, and, secondly, that though dividend limitation on 
the statute-book might be difficult to work and might operate inequitably, 
that is less important at this stage of party affairs than that it should be an 
effective vote-winner in the election manifesto. 

The Prime Minister himself probably does not know the election date yet, 
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even though most of his back-bench supporters seem to have made up their 
mind to the end of October. He still has a few weeks in hand, to exercise his 
discretion. The time-table says that Parliament is to reassemble on Octoter 16 
and be prorogued two days later, in order that a new session may be opened 
by the King on October 23. It is anybody’s guess whether Parliament by 
October 18 will find itself prorogued or dissolved. Events between now and 
then will shape the decision, but unless Mr. Attlee sees victory within his 
grasp, or has his hand forced, there may be no Dissolution. A Conservative 
win seems still the likeliest outcome at any general election this year, though 
the mass of trade unionists remains solidly loyal to Labour and the Con- 
servatives might find themselves landed with a most uncomfortably narrow 
margin of power. 


Great Britain, 
August 1951. 


“NORTHERN IRELAND 


N a speech at Melrose this month Mr. Anthony Eden pledged the Con- 

servative party, when returned to power, to set up a Royal Commission 
to enquire into Scotland’s financial and economic relations with the rest of 
the Kingdom. The promise of such a public investigation (the Scottish office 
is engaged in one on a lesser scale) is timely in more senses than one; for 
although Scotland has yet to receive devolutionary powers, the purview of 
the Royal Commission may be expected to cover many of the same questions 


that have come to be raised regarding the fiscal system existing in Northern 
Ireland. At this stage in the history of local self-government, now thirty 
years old, the proposal from a section of the Unionist party is that the limits 
of autonomy should be extended to give wider control over this field. 

The political outlook on which the present arrangements are based has 
already been discussed in THE RouNpD TABLE,* but it may be reiterated that 
the guiding principle is that in return for parity of taxation with Great 
Britain Northern Ireland is entitled to parity of benefit. Only in this way has 
the Province been able to ensure that regardless of the condition of trade 
and the yield of revenue its public services will not lag behind the British 
standard. In fact, more than 80 per cent of taxation continues to be levied 
from Westminster, chiefly because Northern Ireland has never wished to 
have its own tariff system, and also because in the case of Income Tax and 
Profits Tax any transfer from the Imperial Parliament would be held to 
weaken the financial unity of the nation. 

Up to now, however, the demand for greater powers is not so far-reaching : 
it may indeed be seen as one for the freer use of powers already vested in the 
subordinate Parliament. In this wise the criticism centres upon Transferred 
Taxation and, in particular, upon Death Duties. The rate of these can, of 
course, be varied, but by virtue of the fact that a general parity of taxation 
must be maintained they have conformed to those fixed by the Treasury. 
The Government in Northern Ireland has been instinctively opposed to the 


* No. 160, September 1950, p. 359. 
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upward changes made by the Socialists, but it has been obliged either to 
follow suit or to raise an equivalent amount of money from other sources. 
Obviously this could not be done without imposing hardships on persons 
less able to bear them, and in consequence the relevant Finance Acts are 
today largely similar to those in Great Britain. 

More point has been given to the Unionist objections to this conformity 
by the fact that many businesses, a much larger proportion than elsewhere, 
are in family ownership and have difficulty in bearing the burden. In his 
budget presented in May the Minister of Finance reviewed this aspect and 
proposed a small but significant alteration. He allowed that gifts inter vivos 
should be free from the liability for duty if made three years before death, 
instead of five years as determined in 1947. He did not, however, justify this 
departure on the merits of the case for the family business and its importance 
to the regional economy, but proceeded to offset the loss in revenue by the 
imposition of a tax on pool betting. This, while similar to the tax in Great 
Britain, had not previously operated in Northern Ireland. 

To some degree, therefore, the Government has yielded to those who if 
they do not claim a new Constitution are being impelled by their anti- 
Socialism towards greater independence. Yet to do more would be to 
prejudice the grounds on which it is able to say to the electorate that the 
social services are secure. Any further concession on these lines would be 
open to attack on the score of reducing the parity of benefit that is one of the 
most practical results of the Union. 

Sentiment, perhaps, plays too great a part in the case advanced for family 
concerns. A statistical investigation by the Board of Inland Revenue has 
shown that in general Death Duties do not cause the actual break-up of such 
businesses although they make varying claims on trade assets. What they do 
cause is the sale of part or all of the private interests, and the question is 
whether in Northern Ireland this familiar economic trend can be reversed. 
Those who would escape from taxation and such forced sales do so in the 
belief that only Socialism is responsible, but otherwise there is better 
recognition of the fact that taxation must be high under any Government and 
that Northern Ireland cannot remain in the United Kingdom without bearing 
its share of the obligations of citizenship. 

On the broader economic plane the findings of the Royal Commission on 
Scottish relations may also have a bearing on this side of the Irish Sea. There 
would appear, for instance, to be a case for enquiry into the execution of the 
national policy of full employment. Northern Ireland, having inherited a 
narrowly based i::dustrial structure, has had since the war the highest rate 
of unemployment in the Kingdom. Despite the comparative success of the 
campaign for new industries, and the fact that it has been treated admini- 
stratively as the equivalent of a Development Area, this high rate has per- 
sisted and raises a doubt whether devolution has not caused a falling between 
two stools. It is sometimes felt that the Imperial Government has a more 
direct responsibility and that more should be done to see that the man- 
power and facilities of the Province are fully used for both export manu- 
factures and rearmament. 
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By way of special measures to meet Northern Ireland’s economic problems 
there is probably more to be said for a subsidy on freight charges on cross- 
Channel transport than for taxation relief for individuals. Such a scheme is 
now being studied and, as the cost of carriage to and from Great Britain 
is almost a critical factor in trade, something in this form, with its general 
application, may be the answer. 

It is also observed that local self-government, for all its benefits, is not 
necessarily a means of industrial expansion. The Scottish Council for Industry 
and Development, a voluntary body without statutory powers, has been 
more energetic in attracting industries from the United States and Canada 
than the Northern Ireland Government, which was slow in realizing the 
possibilities of this movement and has so far reaped little from the contacts 
made by the Board of Trade. Somewhat belatedly, the Northern Ireland 
Association of Chambers of Commerce has now become linked with the 
British Trade Promotion Centres in New York and Toronto. But more 
readily, it is felt, the Imperial Government could provide for Northern 
Ireland to have a larger share of the industrial employment given by the 
supply and other departments. In the midst of rearmament it is commented 
upon that outside the Belfast shipyards and aircraft works practically no 
defence contracts are being handled and no Government plants have been 
established. 

The budget estimated revenue at {69,771,000 and expenditure at 
£50,771,000, leaving the imperial contribution £3,000,000 higher at 
£19,000,000. As the heavier taxation was intended to meet the costs of 
rearmament it was fitting that the contribution should be so raised. The 
statement by the Minister of Finance contained a number of encouraging 
features, notably the success of the latest Northern Ireland loan on the 
London market, and the progress of housing. He was able to report that the 
capital investment programme for 1951-52 has been fixed at £46,800,000, 
of which £32,700,000 represents constructional work. This total amount is 
calculated to allow Northern Ireland to make good some of its long-standing 
leeway in public services and economic development. One measure for this 
purpose instituted by the Government on its own account is a subsidy to 
cover up to one-third of the cost of comprehensive schemes of re-equipment 
of factories, but the operation of this Act must be delayed by the prior 
claims of rearmament. 

The formation of a new Government in the Irish Republic occasioned the 
warmest expression of goodwill yet given by Sir Basil Brooke and a 
reciprocation by Mr. De Valera. These exchanges were, of course, without 
prejudice to Partition, on which issue Mr. De Valera has wisely said that no 
one can promise an early solution. The tendency in Dublin is, perhaps, to 
make too much of the measures of co-operation that have so far been brought 
about. Well as these may illustrate the desirability of Irish unity, there can be 
no suggestion that they denote any lessening of Ulster’s resistance to it. At 
the time of writing it would seem that an attempt is being made to introduce 
more of the political element, for instance in negotiations on the control of 
the Great Northern Railway. The two Governments have agreed to acquire 
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the system, and it has been disclosed that the policy of the inter-party Cabinet 
in Eire was to press for it to be placed under a unified or national control. 
Northern Ireland’s objections to this course are, first, constitutional, but it is 
also argued that co-ordination with the road services of the Ulster Transport 
Authority, which will necessitate the closing of unremunerative lines, cannot 
be achieved unless there is complete freedom of action. The fact that 
Ministers, after holding aloof from each other for many years, should now 
be meeting on friendly terms is widely welcomed, but the amity may be 
shortlived if it is seen that the Republic is not willing to concede that 
Northern Ireland must have unrestricted authority over its own territory. 
The need for this is reinforced by the fact that Eire may be neutral in the 
event of war. 

On their visit in June, when Her Majesty opened the Northern Ireland 
Festival of Britain Farm and Factory Exhibition at Castlereagh, the Queen 
and Princess Margaret received a popular welcome of undiminished 
enthusiasm. The occasion was marked by a threat of outrage by the Irish 
Republican Army, an illegal organization which later demonstrated its 
revival by a raid on a military store in Londonderry and the capture of a 
quantity of arms. Except for the activities of a small body of extremists of 
this kind the state of the country remains quiet. The Government in June, 
with a desire to remove a technical limitation on the powers of the police in 
preventing disturbances, brought in a Public Order Bill largely similar to the 
Act of the same title in Great Britain. This requires notice to be given of 
processions other than those customarily held along particular routes. The 
Bill has since been passed by the House of Commons and the Government 


may now be able to revoke some of the Regulations made under the more 
extra-ordinary Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Acts. 


Northern Ireland, 
August 1951. 
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IRELAND 
“THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER 


HE fourteenth general election held since the establishment of the Irish 

state, and the first since it became a republic, proved to be also the 
dullest and most inconclusive. The system of proportional representation 
under which our elections are held is not at any time conducive to excite- 
ment or enthusiasm. A large turnover of votes is required to effect any 
major alteration in party strength, and all the political leaders are invariably 
returned. In this election, for example, Mr. Sean Mac Bride, the leader of 
the Clann na Poblachta party and Minister for External Affairs in the inter- 
party government, was re-elected, albeit at the bottom of the poll, but his 
party was virtually annihilated and his policy and actions were, in his own 
words, “repudiated” by the electorate. Under any normal system of election 
this could not have happened. But the election was also remarkable in other 
respects. The dissolution was due to the precarious position of Mr. Costello’s 
inter-party government, following the resignation of Dr. Noel Browne, the 
Minister for Health, when his colleagues, at the instigation of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, repudiated his Mother-and-Child welfare scheme on the ground 
that it contained no means test.* Combined with this there was a threat 
from certain farmer deputies that they would oppose the Agricultural 
Estimate because the farmers had not secured what they considered a 
sufficient increase in the price of milk. Strange as it may appear, neither 
of these vital issues, for reasons which will be later explained, was seriously 
discussed during the election. Such is the atmosphere of make-believe which 
unfortunately permeates Irish politics. 

Our two major parties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, had their origin in 
the split of 1921 when the victorious Sinn Féin party divided into two 
sections; those who followed Mr. De Valera and rejected the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, and the majority who followed Arthur Griffith and subsequently 
Mr. Cosgrave, who accepted the Treaty. The predecessors of Fianna Fail 
demanded a republic externally associated with the Commonwealth much as 
India is now, while the predecessors of Fine Gael stood for the acceptance 
of Dominion Status within the Commonwealth and the enforcement of 
majority rule. This violent and bitter controversy which ended in the Civil 
War has long since ceased to have any meaning. In fact it was the late inter- 
party government, on the initiative of its Fine Gael Prime Minister, Mr. 
Costello, who recently severed the last attenuated tie with the Common- 
wealth. But the corruption in the body politic engendered by the Civil War 
still continues to poison our public life. The difference between Fianna Fail 
and Fine Gael is not now unlike that between the Democrats and Republicans 
in America, and as difficult for foreigners to understand. Fianna Fail is in 
fact a party of the Centre based on the personality of Mr. De Valera, and 
Fine Gael, so far as it has any principles left, is a party of the Right with 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 163, June 1951, p. 267. 
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bourgeois affiliations, but the differences between them, apart from personal 
animosity, are rather of emphasis than of policy. The principal leaders of 
both are now ageing and somewhat disillusioned revolutionaries, with con- 
servative tendencies, although Fine Gael has attracted a few younger men 
to its ranks. The Labour party, now politically united, is a party of the 
moderate Left, based on the trade-union movement and accepting Catholic 
social principles. For the first time in its history it has exercised political 
power in the inter-party government and has managed with some difficulty 
to survive the experience. Clann na Poblachta (Republican party), also a 
party of the Left, was in effect the personal instrument of Mr. Mac Bride 
and lacked any definite purpose or policy. It began by promising all things 
to all men and has just ended in a squalid personal controversy. The osten- 
sible purpose of Clann na Poblachta was fulfilled when Mr. Costello chris- 
tened the Republic, and the resignation of Dr. Browne ensured its demise. 
The Farmers’ party, essentially selfish and narrow in its outlook, has so far 
produced neither a leader nor a national policy, although a flourishing 
agriculture remains the real foundation not only of our social life but of 
our economic prosperity. There remain, last but not least, those strange 
children of P.R., the Independent members, ranging from the exuberant 
Mr. James Dillon on the Right to the unique Captain Peadar Cowan with his 
“private army” on the left.* 


‘The Issues 


HE most remarkable thing about the election was the fact that the issue 

which really brought it about, namely whether there should be a means 
test in the proposed Mother-and-Child welfare scheme, was hardly men- 
tioned. The Labour party alone announced that it was in favour of free 
treatment under such a scheme for all whose incomes were under £600. In 
short, no party was prepared frankly to discuss a question on which the 
Catholic Hierarchy had given its ruling. Yet it would seem futile at this 
hour of the day to contest the fact that the problem of a “‘means test” is 
one of administration rather than of principle. The state has a function to 
promote the common good, right it has none. The Irish state has, in fact, 
already waived the means test, without ecclesiastical censure, over a wide 
range of its activities, both local and national, simply because the costs of a 
means test and the difficulties involved in its application were found to be 
greater than the results would justify. Municipal services, primary education 
and rationing are obvious examples in which the principle of “family respon- 
sibility”, now made a question of “faith and morals”, has been ignored. 
There was therefore, in fact, no new principle involved in Dr. Browne’s 
scheme. What was seriously in doubt was the capacity of our hospitals to 
cope with the demands likely to be made upon them. The real objection, 
never publicly discussed, was the undoubted fact that it would have seriously 
interfered with the income of the medical profession. It was therefore both 
disingenuous and absurd for Mr. Costello, whose Government had fathered 
and supported Dr. Browne’s scheme before its condemnation by the Bishops, 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 160, September 1950, p. 364. 
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to state during the election campaign that he had “never been able to under- 
stand why anybody should stand over a scheme which involved the old-age 
pensioner in Connemara and the agricultural labourer in Leix-Offaly paying 
for the rich lady in Foxrock when she was having her children”. This was, 
he said, “‘a free for all”. It was equally ridiculous, if the scheme was intrin- 
sically wrong, for Mr. Norton, the deputy Premier and Labour leader, to 
state that he had advised Dr. Browne to proceed slowly and attain his full 
demand by “progressive steps”! But in spite of the politicians’ absurdities 
and contradictions and their calculated silence the people, so far as it was 
possible, made their views quite clear. Dr. Browne in Dublin South-East, a 
middle-class constituency, obtained the full quota of first-preference votes 
on the first count, coming a close second to Mr. Costello himself although 
the latter had the support of a well-oiled party machine; while Dr. ffrench- 
O’Carroll, a supporter and friend of Dr. Browne’s, in another Dublin con- 
stituency, polled twice as many votes as Mr. Mac Bride, the Minister for 
External Affairs, who had demanded Dr. Browne’s resignation. 

The politicians were also almost unanimously silent on the question of 
Partition, although Mr. De Valera had at least the honesty to admit that he 
knew of no plan to end it. The truth, of course, is that the inter-party govern- 
ment by leaving the Commonwealth made political union of any kind with 
the North impossible, and every intelligent politician is aware of this fact. 
Mr. Costello, whose political motto is “I regret nothing”, boasted during 
the campaign that his party gloried in the fact that the severance with the 
Commonwealth had brought peace to the country and taken gunplay out 
of Irish politics. In order to verify his statement, the terrorist fringe, three 
days after his speech, threw another bomb at the British Embassy in Dublin. 
Fortunately no one was injured. The object of this outrage was disclosed in 
a leaflet left on the steps of the Embassy purporting to be issued by “the 
I.R.B. Council” and stating that the bombing was “a forewarning that the 
English King and Queen visit Ireland at the peril of their lives”, a reference 
to the then imminent Royal visit to Ulster. 

The question of agricultural prices was also carefully avoided by most of 
the party leaders, but Mr. Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, legitimately 
claimed credit for the increase which has taken place in the value of our 
agricultural exports owing to his agreements with Great Britain. He also 
pointed out that if the price of milk was increased by 1s. 6d. a gallon, as had 
been demanded, it would mean an increase in the cost of butter to 45. 2d. 
per lb., or a subsidy of £6 million a year raised by additional taxation. Mr. 
Dillon can certainly claim that he has restored agriculture to its proper place 
as our basic industry. 

The issue the electors were finally asked to decide was whether they desired 
an inter-party or a single-party government, which when translated into 
terms of practical politics meant whether they preferred Mr. De Valera to 
his opponents. Mr. Costello claimed support for his group on the ground 
of his Government’s achievements and pointed out that they were not to 
blame for rising prices caused by the adverse affect of international events. 
The basis of his Government’s policy was, he claimed, co-operation, and they 
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had co-operated with the Opposition as far as Partition and foreign policy 
were concerned. He also alleged that if Mr. De Valera was returned to power 
he would seek to abolish proportional representation. To this charge Mr. 
De Valera replied that P.R. was not an issue in the election since it was 
embodied in the Constitution and could therefore only be removed by a 
referendum, whatever his opinion about it might be. But Mr. Costello 
pointed out that Mr. De Valera’s previous Government had planned to abolish 
P.R. in local elections and that by transforming all constituencies into three- 
member ones they could, without actually abolishing P.R., effectively destroy 
minority representation. Mr. De Valera’s main contention was his now 
familiar objection that coalition governments led to bargaining and com- 
promise, with resultant weakness of government; he claimed that his own 
policy was embodied in the principles of the Constitution. Mr. Mac Bride 
claimed that the logical development of P.R. was a government representa- 
tive of all parties on Swiss lines. He also said his party would advocate the 
reorganization of the national credit system for the purpose of encouraging 
the development of our national resources. 


The Election Campaign and the Result 


HE election campaign itself was one of the most uneventful in Irish 

history. The political leaders made their customary whirlwind tours of 
the country with the usual ritual of torchlight processions, brass bands and 
final rallies, but there was a complete lack of public enthusiasm and interest. 
Mr. De Valera, now in his sixty-ninth year, travelled over 2,000 miles and 
spoke at some forty meetings, a truly remarkable performance. With the 
exception of a small scuffle at one of his meetings in Kerry the proceedings 
were devoid of incident. Two hundred and ninety-six candidates were 
nominated to contest 146 seats, the Speaker, Mr. Fahy, being by law returned 
unopposed, This is the smallest number of candidates ever nominated; in 
the last general election there were 406. The main reason for this big decrease 
was the co-operation between the inter-party groups, which so far as possible 
avoided contests with their respective nominees. Fianna Fail, on the other hand, 
nominated more candidates than ever before and their organization was also 
superior. Judging by the number of their nominations and the size, if not 
the sense, of their advertisements, they did not lack strong financial support. 
The high light of the contest was provided by the conservative Irish Times, 
which, after soundly berating Mr. Costello’s Government for leaving the 
Commonwealth and repudiating Dr. Browne, proceeded at the last moment 
to advise its bewildered readers to vote for the inter-party group on the 
grounds that they were the lesser of two evils! 

If we take into account the apparent apathy of the electors, the biggest 
surprise of the election was the size of the poll, which averaged between 
70 and 80 per cent and was higher than on the previous occasion. A perfect 
May Day may have contributed to this result. The final figures showed that 
while the size of the smaller parties had altered there was no change in the 
general situation as between the inter-party group and Fianna Fail. Mr. De 
Valera has not been given the absolute majority he desired. The strength of 
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the parties was Fianna Fail 69 (68);* Fine Gael 40 (29); Labour 16 (20); 
Farmers 6 (5); Cumann na Poblachta 2 (6); and Independents 14 (17). No 
clear answer was given to the question posed by the politicians whether the 
electors desired a one-party or an inter-party government, although it might 
be argued that the marked increase in the support given the Fine Gael party 
showed that the people preferred two large parties. Having regard to the 
personal and selective nature of the voting under P.R. one may doubt if 
1 per cent of the electorate really considered or voted on the inter-party- 
government issue. There was, however, a marked swing to the Right as 
shown by the increase in the ranks of the Fine Gael party and the Farmers, 
and the decrease, equally marked, in those of Labour, Independents and 
Cumann na Poblachta, all parties of the Left. The net result, however, 
was that things remained almost exactly as they were before the election, 
the final word as to the composition of the new Government and its duration 
resting with a few Independent deputies who would naturally be actuated 
by individual rather than party motives. This most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, which has now occurred for the second time in succession, has led 
many thinking people to agree with Mr. De Valera’s views as to the desir- 
ability of abolishing P.R. and returning to the majority system of voting 
with its more decisive results. A coalition, or even a single-party govern- 
ment, dependent on a few unpredictable independent votes cannot be either 
firm or lasting. Ireland, because the Treaty issue had divided the electors 
into two main parties, is, in fact, the only country with the P.R. system of 
voting where single-party government has lasted for any appreciable time. 
This situation is now coming to an end. Mr. Mac Bride after the election 
renewed his suggestion that there should be an all-party government on 
Swiss lines, but under our Constitution, where a defeat of the Government 
on a major issue means a dissolution, this could only ensure that there would 
be no effective Opposition and that the Republic of Ireland would become 
either an authoritarian state or a professional politicians’ paradise. 


Mr. De Valera Returns to Power 


N June 4, immediately after the election, the Fianna Fail party an- 
nounced that as the largest party, indeed larger than all the other 
parties combined, it would, if it received the necessary support, form a 
government and, in accordance with its election pledges and its national 
policy, proceed at once to carry out its programme. This, its leaders stated, 
included, inter alia, plans for the use of the national credit to assist and expand 
agricultural production, land division, afforestation and land reclamation; 
the stimulation and assistance of private industrial enterprise; the extension 
of the generation of electricity, turf-fuel production and merchant shipping; 
the early enactment of a comprehensive Social Welfare Bill and the increase 
of Old Age Pensions as well as the extension of the Health Services, including 
“a Mother-and-Child service in accordance with the general intentions of 
the 1947 Health Act and with the provisions of the Constitution”. This last 
promise was a masterpiece of political strategy clearly intended to secure 
* Strength at dissolution shown in brackets. There were then two vacancies, 
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Dr. Browne’s support. The only difference otherwise indicated with the 
inter-party programme was a promise that the large and ugly building at 
Store Street, Dublin, originally intended for a bus depot, should revert to its 
original purpose and not be used as an office for civil servants as planned 
by the inter-party government. 

When the Dail met on June 13 and five Independent deputies, Dr. Browne, 
Dr. ffrench O’Carroll, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Cogan and Captain Cowan, rose one 
by one to declare their support for Mr. De Valera, it became clear that Mr. 
Costello’s rule had ended. They all justified their action by declaring that 
Mr. De Valera, with a united party of sixty-nine deputies behind him, was 
much more likely to provide a stable government. The proposal that Mr. 
Costello should be re-elected as Taoiseach or Prime Minister was then 
defeated by 74 votes to 72, and Mr. De Valera was elected by 74 votes to 69. 
He subsequently announced his Cabinet, which he stated might be provi- 
sional, to the Dail. With some variations as to office and two exceptions, 
this consisted of members of his last administration. The two exceptions are 
Mr. Erskine Childers, who becomes Minister for Posts and Telegraphs and 
Mr. T. Breatnach (Walsh), who becomes Minister for Agriculture. Mr. 
Childers is a son of the late Erskine Childers, author of The Riddle of the Sands, 
who was executed during the Civil War, and Mr. Walsh is an experienced 
farmer and Chairman of the Kilkenny County Council. Since his appoint- 
ment he has gratified farmers, if not the general public, by increasing the 
price of butter by 2d. per Ib. Mr. De Valera himself holds no portfolio in the 
Government. In his last administration he was Minister for External Affairs, 
a position now held by Mr. Aiken, who is the exact opposite of the suave 
and subtle Mr. Mac Bride, whose continental trips, however well meant, 
were not apparently appreciated by the electorate. Mr. Mac Bride must, 
however, be warmly commended for seizing every opportunity to increase 
our national prestige and for restoring the title Ireland in place of Eire to 
international usage. 

At a news conference on June 18 Mr. De Valera said that in his view the 
Government should be regarded “merely as an executive committee of the 
Dail’. He declared that he accepted the policy of his predecessors as regards 
the Commonwealth and the Atlantic Pact. It would, he added, be extremely 
difficult for any Irish government to take any other line so long as Partition 
existed, P.R., he said, could only be removed by a referendum. Partition, he 
hoped, could be dealt with by a friendly approach. Undertakings freely 
entered into by the previous Government with the Northern Government 
would be respected. To this overture Sir Basil Brooke, the Northern Prime 
Minister, replied that “hands across the border is the true policy to pursue, 
and that if Mr. De Valera is prepared to follow that line he can be assured of 
a sincere response from the Ulster Government and people”. Mr. De Valera’s 
comment on this declaration was that “Sir Basil Brooke may be assured that 
friendship and co-operation with the people of the Six Counties in all 
matters of common concern we shall most sincerely be always happy to have 
and to foster, but the unification of our national territory must ever remain a 
constant aim with every true Irishman”. Will our politicians ever realize that 
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the only way to abolish the border is to forget about it? Mr. De Valera also 
disclosed that his Government’s plans included the development of present 
policy and previous projects, the expansion of the regular army to 12,000 
men, the increase of the reserve and the substitution of a new measure for 
the previous Government’s Social Welfare Bill. As regards trade with Britain, 
he said that if Britain did not pay the prices she would not get the goods. 
In short, we are to have “the mixture as before”, with one doctor instead of 
four writing the prescription. But the new Government has a serious 
position to face. Our economic plight is already serious and might easily 
deteriorate rapidly. Continued inflation must affect wages and prices. The 
world situation could hardly be more menacing. Although the recent census 
shows that for the first time in a century our population shows a small 
increase of 3,771, for the past five years the average number of emigrants 
has increased by a third, while during the same period the number of workers 
on the land has fallen by 50,000. In short, we are not living in a vacuum but 
are part of an interdependent world. The fact that Mr. De Valera is once 
more in control will at least ensure collective responsibility and a coherent 
policy in our national administration. 


Treland, 
July 1951. 





‘INDIA 


“TENSION ON THE BORDER 


T the moment of writing India is passing through yet another of those 
agitated phases which betoken more than the usual amount of trouble 
with her next-door neighbour. Troop concentrations have taken place on 
both sides of the Indo-Pakistani border, and bitter accusations of unprovoked 
aggressiveness have been passing between New Delhi and Karachi, to the 
dismay of all who had hoped that last February’s trade pact (which on the 
whole has been working well) would sweeten the political atmosphere 
between the two countries. The military dispositions, the respective explana- 
tions thereof and the threat of armed conflict have already been much publi- 
cized in newspapers abroad, and for the most part it has to be said that once 
again the Indian case has received a bad press. It is dangerously easy to over- 
simplify the unhappy sequence of events, and by now the Kashmir imbroglio 
has become so involved that cause and effect are not easily separable—even 
by those who have made a close and enforced study of the subject. Here and 
now both countries disclaim any aggressive intentions, and we must assume 
therefore—until it is proved otherwise—that the measures which are in hand 
are purely precautionary and defensive. The Prime Minister of each country 
has invited the other to visit his capital for personal discussions, but as yet 
no meeting has come out of these invitations and perhaps none ever will. The 
latest U.N. mission to Kashmir, headed by the American Dr. Frank Graham, 
has been caught on both flanks by the full cross-fire of these lively diplo- 
matic exchanges. Once again events have moved ahead of a U.N. conciliator, 
and it seems very improbable that Dr. Graham and his colleagues will ever 
catch up with them. For the Kashmir Government, under Sheik Abdullah, 
plans to hold a plebiscite in its territory in October, and once that is done 
it is hardly likely to be undone by edict from Lake Success. 

If there has been much talk of war in Pakistan, it can be truthfully recorded 
that there has been very little here, among either the politicians or the public. 
Mr. Nehru was wholly right in his letter of July 30 to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
when he said that a government preparing for war would hardly have 
assumed responsibility for a general election of immense proportions and 
the heavy task of launching a five-year economic plan between now and the 
end of the year. At the moment these are the main preoccupations of govern- 
ment and people alike, and it is quite certain that India has no desire to 
precipitate any kind of armed conflict with its neighbour. There have been 
no civil-defence preparations, black-outs and the like in India; and when 
Indians read that these are taking place in Pakistan they are quite genuinely 
puzzled. For the most part Kashmir arouses in Indians none of the strong 
emotional feelings that it engenders (or so we are told) in Pakistanis. The 
general mood is one of wonderment as to what all the fuss is about. J’y 
suis, j’y reste may be very exasperating to Pakistanis, but when all has been 
said and done Mr. Nehru is not the first head of a state who has found it a 
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useful statement of policy when all other arguments have failed to convince 
or conciliate. There is, of course, always the danger that a casual border 
incident may touch off an explosion over a wider area, but that is a danger 
which must always exist, and India’s armies would not go into action unless 
an attempt was made to dislodge her garrison from Kashmir and then only 
if Pakistani units were actively participating in such an operation. 


‘The Imminent Dissolution 


EANWHILE, the final session of the first Parliament of the Indian 

Republic opens in New Delhi in the first week of August. The debates 
are expected to continue until well into September, after which there will be 
a dissolution preparatory to general elections for the Central and State legis- 
latures, to be held in the cold weather. The various parties have already begun 
pressing their attentions upon the electorate, and conferences of executives 
of the Socialist, Praja and Congress parties have met and approved draft 
election manifestoes. It is not yet known whether the Communists will partici- 
pate in the election, and the Hindu Mahasabha still have to announce their 
programme. The great majority of constituencies will poll in January and 
the new legislative bodies will assemble in time to vote supplies for the 
1952-53 administrative year which begins on April 1, 1952. It is generally 
agreed that the Congress party will come back into office at the Centre and in 
the States, but that it is likely to lose a number of urban seats in Bombay, 
West Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh. The Praja party—creation of Acharya 
Kripalani, for many years Congress Secretary and close collaborator of 
Mahatma Gandhi—is a loose coalition of dissident Congress elements, is not 
likely to make much headway and may not even survive the elections. The 
Socialists say they are putting 2,000 candidates into the field and in a lengthy 
electoral manifesto promise a five-year programme of drastic changes in the 
social and economic order. The mystique of nationalization is to be plenti- 
fully invoked to “‘release the productive power of the community”, but before 
this there will be a preliminary period of adjustment in which the Socialist 
party will abolish zemindari without any nonsense about compensation; it will 
also abolish the pensions and privileges of the former Princes; it will abolish 
the present link with the Commonwealth; it will abolish the present multi- 
plicity of agricultural departments; it will abolish the appalling inequality of 
wealth and it will, of course, abolish the managing agents, through whom 
Indian industry is mainly organized. 

With so many other parties offering to build a new heaven and a new earth, 
the Congress party could hardly afford to remain idle, and the All-India 
Congress Committee after a four-day meeting at Bangalore in the first half of 
July produced a draft election programme which makes no wild promises 
and is characterized by a certain flexibility. The document is understood to 
have been largely the handiwork of Mr. Nehru himself. Congress has been 
passing through a period of internal strain, characterized by resignations from 
the high command and defections lower down the ranks; criticism of the 
party by the party has been brutally revealing and sundry charges of corrup- 
tion and administrative ineptitude remain unanswered. 
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The Prime Minister prefaced the party proclamation with a statement that 
the observance of certain moral and ethical standards is the condition of 
effective political action, and his recommendation that the party should turn 
back prayerfully to the teachings of the man who wrought it into a once 
mighty force was more than mere lip service to the past. Mahatma Gandhi 
would have dealt sternly with those things which, since his death, have 
besmirched the name of Congress, and Mr. Nehru emphasized the need for 
a return to former values as the only alternative to further “‘degradation in 
our future life”. “At least during one period of our recent history we did not 
laugh at... high principles”, said the Prime Minister in a speech commending 
the manifesto to the A.I.C.C. “We endeavoured to live up to them... under 
Gandhiji’s leadership . . . which gave great strength to our country.” 

The Congress programme of work is clearly designed to dovetail with the 
five-year plan recently propounded by the National Planning Commission. 
Some of its targets are remote but realizable. The party opts for a mixed 
industrial economy and much emphasis is placed upon the need for improv- 
ing the conditions of rural life and raising the potential of the country-side 
by land reform, the prevention of further fragmentation of holdings, co- 
operative farming, &c., by all of which means it is hoped to raise agricul- 
tural output, though none of them have yet been put to the test. Housing, 
transport, further refugee rehabilitation, health schemes and the propagation 
of basic education are other points with which the manifesto deals, and in 
each case the Congress party commits itself on returning to office to an 
acceleration of present policies rather than the adoption of new ones. 

Of the bare necessities of life the manifesto notes that “millions in the 
country still lack a sufficiency of food, clothing and shelter” and it is a sign 
of growing wisdom that no mention is made of that imminence of self- 
sufficiency in food which has proved so elusive in the past. None the less, 
these three essentials—food, clothing and shelter—will require to be avail- 
able in much larger measure than now if the people of India are to “live the 
good life” which is described as the Congress party’s aim for them. The 
manifesto makes a cautious approach to the demand for linguistic provinces, 
pointing out that language is not necessarily the final determinant of ad- 
ministrative areas. Quite obviously there are the seeds of grave future trouble 
in prematurely accepting the demand for linguistic units in the Union. 
Linguistic groupings may give more homogeneity to certain States, but they 
must inevitably emphasize the separateness of India. The manifesto adds 
nothing very new to the subject of foreign affairs, but claims that the policy 
hitherto pursued has been “vindicated by recent developments”, which is 
true only in the most general sense. 


The Five-Year Plan 


HE Five-Year National Plan—first-fruits of the labours of the National 
Planning Commission set up in March 1950—has been published. It is a 
document of great interest to the specialists, but it is doubtful how much of 
its three-hundred-odd pages has reached down to the masses upon whose 
active support the execution of the plan depends. The plan covers almost 
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every aspect of social and economic life and the National Planning Com- 
mission had the great advantage over the many earlier planners that its pro- 
posals have been worked out in the purified economic atmosphere of the 
1950s, and the authenticity of facts, figures and forecasts (the planner’s raw 
material) is guaranteed by the Commission’s close relationship to the Cabinet. 

The basic premisses on which the Commission has worked out its plan are 
that it derives its essential character from the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution, which envisage “an economic and social order based on equality 
of opportunity, social justice, the right to work, the right to adequate wages 
and a measure of social security for all citizens”. Success will depend on the 
extent to which the plan can enlist the co-operation of the people. A total 
outlay of Rs.1,793 crores on development in the public sector of the economy 
is designed, of which Rs.1,493 crores of expenditure “should be implemented 
by the country at all costs”, leaving Rs.300 crores of optional expenditure to 
be taken up “‘if sufficient external assistance becomes available”. These are 
big assumptions and some will doubt their feasibility. 

The plan sets out certain objectives which are to be attained and priorities 
which are to be accorded. In the expectation that the population will have 
increased by 26 million by 1955-56, it is calculated that by that time produc- 
tion will have been geared up to a point where it will be possible more or 
less to restore the pre-war availability of essential consumer goods. Some 
people will beg leave to doubt whether, within the strictest definition of the 
word, this is progress. The growth of population in relation to available 
resources is a factor which must condition all economic policy for India. The 
principal emphasis of the proposals is upon agriculture and irrigation, which 
must necessarily have an important bearing upon the prospects of increasing 
food production. 

The national economy is to be centrally directed by Government, and there 
is to be close co-ordination between the public and the private sectors. In a 
planned economy, the Commission says private enterprise has to contemplate 
for itself a new rdéle and accept, in the larger interest of the country, a new 
code of discipline. This new code of discipline is nowhere very clearly 
defined, except that we are also told that 


the system of private enterprise will have to be very different from that which 
now exists; industry will have to accept not only the objectives of social and 
economic policy but also its own obligations towards the worker, the investor, 
and the consumer. Private industry will have to fit into the scheme of national 
planning equally with other sectors of national economy and will have to be so 
conducted as to satisfy the public at large that it meets social needs adequately and 
avoids misdirection of national resources as well as exploitation or corruption. 


But on the whole the tone of the report is sober, the limitations of the Indian 
situation are accepted and the argument is kept close to realities. The plan 
as a whole points the direction and indicates the speed at which this country 
may reasonably hope to advance along the economic front. 


India, 
August 1951. 





‘PAKISTAN 


‘A MUSLIM VIEW OF THE OIL DISPUTE 


O most people, Pakistan’s foreign policy remains an enigma. Occasionally 

a clue of some kind turns up, only to end in a labyrinth of uncertainties. 
With relations with India strained almost to breaking-point, an unfriendly 
Afghanistan and Russian ambition moving southward in Asia, Pakistan 
would seem urgently to need friends. There are few signs, however, of more 
than casual acquaintance. After the conspiracy to overthrow Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s Government by a group of senior military officers in league with 
some leading Pakistani Communists, with the object of supplanting it with an 
administration run on Communist lines, any possible affiliation with Moscow 
seemed out of the question. This seemed particularly so when these arrests 
were followed by a simultaneous round-up of a number of leading Com- 
munists throughout the country under the various Public Safety measures. 
There was, incidentally, no direct connexion between these two sets of arrests, 
and the latest batch of arrests is mainly precautionary, aimed at preventing 
activities of the more academic type. However, with the Kremlin nicely 
out of the running, if only to be held in reserve when things were not go- 
ing too well with the West, many observers expected a closer combination 
with the Commonwealth and, through it, the Anglo-American b/oc. Un- 
fortunately, these hopes have been disappointed. Instead, the swing away 
from Moscow coincided with the first rumblings of the Persian oil dispute; 
and the religious and cultural ties which Pakistan has with the Middle East, 
strengthened by the awakening of the power of the Muslim peoples based on 
a common unity springing from Islamic ideals, proved too strong for the 
looser bonds of Commonwealth. The result, which few people foresaw, was 
a strong indictment of Britain. If anyone had attempted to assess the strong 
points of Anglo-American co-operation in Asia a few months ago, Abadan oil 
would have ranked high. It provides a big percentage of the petroleum sup- 
plies of countries east of Suez, in Pakistan’s case over 70 per cent; it is a large 
contributor to the strength of the sterling area and, as a valuable strategic 
source of oil in time of war, it is an important bulwark against Communist 
aggression. And yet, ignoring all this, Pakistan has taken advantage of this 
opportunity to bring out all the old catch-words about economic imperialism 
which her journalists first learned in the fight for freedom. In Pakistan, 
Britain stands squarely accused of demanding her pound of flesh in the face of 
Persia’s national aspirations, and the press in particular has almost daily 
levelled some kind of fresh abuse at Britain during this critical dispute. 
Pakistan sees in Persia a country struggling against foreign influence and 
oppression. She feels, quite naturally, a sympathy for any country, particularly 
a Muslim one, fighting a battle which she has already won; but in giving their 
support to Persia in this way the people of Pakistan have overlooked the 
sanctity of a contract, the moral right of free enterprise to reward and, 
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pethaps above all, the obligation to the Commonwealth to which Pakistan 
belongs. 

So far, Government have taken a more logical course. They have avoided 
the emotion which sees nothing but the reflection of its own fight for freedom 
on the one hand, and because of this feeling, any out-and-out support for 
Britain on the other. There is, however, reason to believe that they have 
looked at the problem reasonably enough. Unfortunately, any views they 
have sent to Teheran have not been made public, although Persia has been 
quick to seize on some vague assurances of sympathy sent by Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister. It seems likely, however, that if they had taken a lead from 
the start, the newspapers and, because of them, public opinion might not 
have run away with themselves in this unfortunate way. 

This strong bond between Pakistan and her Muslim neighbours will be 
a tremendous force as time goes on and should not be underrated. So long, 
however, as Pakistan’s policy remains consistent with the ideals of the 
Commonwealth and of the free world, the emergence of a strong Muslim 
bloc, perhaps independent of the West but at one with it in its resolve to stop 
the spread of Communism, should be a fact for strength and not weakness 
to the more avowed opponents of Russia. It is only when this link weakens 
the fight, as in the present case, or, for instance, if Egypt tried to nationalize 
the Suez Canal, that Pakistan should watch her step carefully and consider 
where her paramount interest lies. 


‘Kashmir, Afghanistan, Japan 


N other questions, there seems more likelihood of Pakistani accord with 

the Anglo-American viewpoint. In Kashmir, though naturally impatient, 
Pakistan welcomes their sincere efforts to break this old deadlock. India’s 
latest move, the provocative resolve to set up a Constituent Assembly in 
the State, has caused bitter but justified criticism by Pakistan, ending in 
a complaint to the Security Council, where it has been strongly con- 
demned by the American representative as cutting right across the 
Security Council’s wish for a free and impartial plebiscite. In England, 
criticism has not been so strong and United Kingdom spokesmen have 
contented themselves with expressing a hope that the Constituent Assembly 
will not in any way prejudice the eventual holding of the plebiscite. Never- 
theless, the Security Council’s telegrams warning both India and Pakistan of 
the dangers of this action represent fairly enough the joint Anglo-American 
views on the matter. Some Pakistanis ask why two identical messages should 
have been sent when Pakistan is the complainant and India the accused, but 
the text of the telegrams squarely places responsibility on India. Dr. Graham’s 
visit will probably see the end of negotiations in this serious dispute. If he 
fails, as seems likely, it will enter a new phase. Throughout this long and 
complicated quarrel Pakistan has shown great tolerance and restraint. 
Admittedly, things have gone the way Pakistan wanted, but even so it has 
not been easy for the Government to justify to the people the great delay 
that has taken place. Recently there has been more talk of war, this time by 
Pakistan, but the fact of the matter is that Karachi is getting rather tired of 
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Mr. Nehru’s legal ingenuities, and feels that the Security Council’s failure to 
take more active steps is encouraging him to go on from one fait accompli to 
another. In such circumstances, to talk of war is not unnatural and perhaps 
even justified. Nevertheless, there are many wise heads in Pakistan’s Govern- 
ment and she can be relied upon to avoid any action of this kind as long as 
possible. It is, however, time that the Security Council began to implement 
its decisions, a matter on which Pakistan looks to the Anglo-American 
alliance for their support. 

In another trouble-spot, Afghanistan, the United States, with British 
approval, has made overtures in Kabul to try and resolve the dispute between 
Pakistan and her north-westerly neighbour. It is very difficult to pinpoint 
the main cause of the trouble here, apart from Afghanistan’s claim to the 
Tribal Areas, settled a long time ago and demarcated in the famous Durand 
line. On the face of it, there seems no reason why this American effort should 
not be successful. Certainly, in spite of a lot of provocation, Pakistan has 
shown the greatest restraint in such matters as continuing to permit Afghani- 
stan to import through Karachi and in a number of other ways as well. 
A recent visit to Kabul by the Secretary to the States and Frontier Regions of 
the Pakistan Government for private, as distinct from government-to- 
government talks, on the dispute, seems to have ended in failure, although 
Colonel Shah, who undertook the mission, was the first officer of the Indian 
Political Service to be accepted as undivided India’s representative in Kabul 
and was therefore well fitted to the task. In these circumstances, the fresh 
approach by the United States will be welcomed everywhere. Meanwhile, 
border incidents continue and Afghan tribesmen have been looting villages 
on the Pakistani side of the border. These incidents are, however, mainly 
a heritage of the old blood feuds between the tribes and are not really of 
international importance. 

In the Far East, too, Pakistan has good reason to welcome the Anglo- 
American draft Peace Treaty with Japan. She was consulted before the draft 
was published and gave her full support. Of late, there has been a growing 
consciousness in Pakistan of Japan’s economic revival and a recent Pakistan 
Industrial Mission has just reported very favourably on the possibilities of 
increased trade between the two countries. Moreover, there is a possibility 
for Japanese capital and technicians to be employed in Pakistan to assist in 
the huge programme of industrialization. The proposed Treaty should do 
much to further this co-operation. 


The Colombo Plan 


N the economic field the urgent need of South and South-east Asia is to 

raise standards of living and thereby help to prevent any infiltration of 
Communism in an area which, through its industrial backwardness, is 
especially liable to attack. A little more than eighteen months ago the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers met in Colombo to discuss this problem 
and subsequently a Consultative Committee was formed of which the U.S.A. 
is a member. This Committee decided that these under-developed countries 
should prepare six-year plans, which have since become jointly known as the 
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Colombo Plan. July 1 marked its official beginning and is a date of great 
consequence to Pakistan, for she is in particular need of the kind of assistance 
which the plan will bring. The accident of her birth left her in 1947 a country 
with tremendous natural resources, but with only a small industrial potential. 
Although the new Dominion produced 75 per cent of the world’s jute, she 
did not possess a single jute mill. A million and a half bales of cotton were 
produced every year and yet piece-goods accounted for a high proportion of 
her total imports. There was also an abundant production of hides and skins, 
wool, sugar and tobacco, but there were no industries to use them. More- 
over, valuable resources in minerals and water power remained largely 
untapped. But this was not all. In undivided India much of the capital and 
management in industry was in the hands of Hindus, most of whom left 
at partition, while such agencies as technical institutions and research 
laboratories did not exist. 

In the nine months since the Consultative Committee met in London, 
Pakistan has completed the sketch of a mammoth national plan for the next 
six years. First priority has been given to the generation of electricity, 
because, owing to the lack of alternative resources, further economic 
progress depends on adequate power supplies, but the railways, which are in 
urgent need of rehabilitation after the strain of the war years, and Chittagong 
port, on which the greater part of the foreign trade of East Pakistan depends, 
also find an important place in the scheme. Agriculture, too, in which the 
great majority of the population is employed, has not been overlooked, and 
provision has been made in the scheme for new barrages due to bring 6 
million acres of barren land under cultivation. The cotton textile industry 
and the sugar, jute and tobacco industries, are all scheduled for a big 
expansion. Pakistan will not, however, be able to achieve all this without 
help from outside and, of the estimated expenditure of Rs.260 crores, about 
a half will have to be brought in from abroad. Britain’s main contribution 
will be mostly in the form of sterling releases, for which Pakistan’s Finance 
Minister, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, is now negotiating another agreement. 
Of the other sponsors of the plan, Australia has already offered India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon economic assistance totalling £A6} million, of which 
Pakistan’s share will be £A2 million. Canada, too, has offered aid totalling 
$25 million. The United States has given its full support to the scheme and 
its aid will consist of a grant to provide technical assistance worth $600,000 
under President Truman’s Point-Four Programme by which the U.S.A. will 
send technicians to Pakistan and also provide facilities for training Pakistanis 
in America. Nevertheless, much of the plan will have to be financed by 
private investment, either foreign or indigenous, and while local capital is 
coming forward fairly quickly the record of foreign investment, held back 
by the Kashmir issue, and Pakistan’s decision not to devalue her currency, 
is not impressive. By and large a prosperous future awaits the foreign in- 
vestor in Pakistan. 


Pakistan, 
August, 1951. 
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‘AN UNPRODUCTIVE SESSION 


a. fourth session of the present Federal Parliament of Canada was 
adjourned on June 30 until the early autumn, when it will be prorogued 
and a new special session opened. By this procedure the members of Parlia- 
ment will receive an addition of $4,000 to their annual remuneration of 
$6,000, and its denunciation by certain newspapers as an indefensible grab 
of higher pay has the approval of the public. If the prestige of Parliament had 
been higher there would have been much less objection to this move, but 
many of the debates of the session were on a deplorably low level, a sub- 
stantial number of members having adopted the habit of reading their 
speeches and loading them with tiresome expositions of the merits of their 
own constituences and their special problems and needs. So common has ~ 
this practice become that the Speaker, Mr. Ross Macdonald, the best 
occupant of his office for years, felt it necessary to demand observance of the 
rule against reading speeches and to insist that members should not waste the 
time of the’ House in fulsome flatteries of their constituents, which had no 
bearing upon any problem before Parliament. 

However, the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, led the House with dignity 
and skill and Mr. Drew and Mr. Coldwell, respectively the leaders of the 
Progressive-Conservative party, the official Opposition, and of the C.C.F., 
were vigilant and effective critics of ministerial policies and each of them 
enhanced his reputation as a parliamentarian. One feature of the session was 
a greater willingness than in any of its predecessors of the three parties in 
opposition to sink their differences and join in a combined attack upon some 
action or measure of the Government. For example, they were more or less 
in agreement upon an issue which bulked large in the discussions of the 
session, viz., the need for some drastic action to check the rise in the cost of 
living, which is now 84 per cent higher than in 1939, and the desirability of 
reviving some form of price control; but all their combined attacks failed 
to move the Government from its position that a general system of price 
control is undesirable, even if it could be made effective. 

The session’s record of legislative achievement was not impressive; 
although some 300 Bills were passed, only a few were measures of major 
importance. The latter included a Bill establishing a new Department of 
Defence Production, endowed with wide authority for the regulation of 
industry and the allocation of essential materials, and an Emergency Powers 
Act, which authorizes the Government to resume powers of control which 
were gradually abandoned after the close of the second world war. There 
was a revision of the Post Office Act, which increased the postal charges for 
newspapers and periodicals, and amendments, some of them designed to 
provide greater safeguards against subversive activities, were inserted in the 
Criminal Code. All parties accepted in principle a new nation-wide plan for 
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old-age pensions on a contributory basis, which was founded upon the 
recommendations of a joint committee of the Senate and Commons, and a 
decision to make it operative by two separate measures. One of these will 
make available to all Canadians who reach the age of 70, and can show 20 
years’ residence in the Dominion, a pension of $40 per month without any 
means test; the other, styled the Old Age Assistance Act, will provide pen- 
sions on a similar scale to persons between 6; and 70 who can show the 
need for them. This latter Act was passed, but consideration of the other Bill 
was deferred until the autumn session. The reason advanced for this delay, 
about which the Opposition protested, was that the Government wanted 
time to study the result of the changes in taxation decreed by the last budget 
before it made a final decision about the contributory levy, which will be 
exacted to build up the old-age pension fund. 

The Federal Government is committed to bear the whole cost of pensions 
for people over 70, but the Provinces are to provide half of the cost of the 
pensions for the group between 65 and 70. But some of the poorer Provinces 
profess that the contribution required of them is beyond their financial 
resources, unless they are given authority, now denied to them by the Con- 
stitution, to levy an indirect sales tax. To secure their co-operation the St. 
Laurent Ministry intimated its willingness to sponsor an amendment of the 
Constitution, which would confer this authority upon the Provinces; but, 
since the unanimous consent of the Provinces was deemed necessary, this 
project was abandoned when Mr. Duplessis, the Premier of Quebec, 
announced that he would not acquiesce in it. So it is still uncertain how many 
Provinces will co-operate in the scheme. The chief criticism directed against 
it comes from the C.C.F. on the ground of the inadequacy of the proposed 
scale of pensions. They argue that a rate of $40 per month, fixed before the 
start of the second world war, condemns old-age pensioners, now subjected to 
a means test, to a miserable existence now that the cost of living has risen 
by 84 per cent, and that a rich country like Canada ought in decency to raise 
the scale of its pensions for its aged poor to a level which will do more than 
just keep them alive. 

After the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement, which was the subject of 
a special article in the last issue of THe Rounp Tasxz,* the budget 
provided the sharpest controversy of the session. It produced a satisfactory 
balance sheet for the fiscal year 1950-51, but it had, of necessity, to impose 
heavier taxation for the purpose of financing the Government’s large 
expansion of the programme for defence, for which a sum of roughly 5,000 
million dollars will be required during the next three fiscal years. The chief 
methods selected in the budget for this purpose were the imposition of a 
surtax of 20 per cent upon the existing rates of income tax both for 
individuals and corporations, an increase of 2 per cent in the general sales 
tax, a heavier tax upon tobacco and either fresh excise taxes or stiff additions 
to existing ones upon a wide range of goods like motor-cars, refrigerators, 
electric household appliances, &c. An ulterior object of the new.taxation 
was to diminish the spending power of the public and relieve pressure upon 

* No. 163, June 1951, pp. 278-84. 
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materials essential for the programme of defence, and also to reinforce the 
anti-inflationary measures previously adopted in the form of severe restrictions 
upon instalment buying and a contraction of credit by the chartered banks. 

These objectives were admittedly desirable, but all the parties in opposition 
combined to criticize the budget on the ground that it would overtax the 
Canadian people to an extent that was quite unnecessary; they directed the 
chief fire against the increase of the general sales tax from 8 to 10 per cent, 
arguing that it must further raise the already inordinately high cost of living 
and bear most heavily upon the poorest classes. The Government easily 
defeated amendments moved by the Opposition and got their budget passed, 
but their opponents have since found what they feel is ample justification for 
their criticisms in the official figures about the Federal revenues and expendi- 
tures for the first two months of the current fiscal year. These data show 
that in this period the Treasury has already accumulated a nominal surplus 
of about 275 million dollars, a figure which on the surface makes the forecast 
by the Minister of Finance of a small surplus of 30 million dollars look 
a serious miscalculation. But in his defence it is pointed out, first, that 
revenues are always at their highest and expenditures at their lowest in the 
first quarter of each fiscal year and, secondly, that in these first two months 
the Departments of National Defence and of Defence Production have 
between them spent only about 98 million dollars out of the 1,729 million 
dollars allocated to them for the full fiscal year and that, when all the bills for 
the war in Korea and the armament contracts are liquidated, the surplus is 
certain to fall to a very modest sum. However, there was strong evidence that 
the public did not take kindly to the budget, especially since there has been 
no serious attempt on the part of the Government to curtail some notorious 
extravagances in its administration; it was severely criticized by French- 
Canadian papers like L’ Action Catholique of Quebec City, which is supposed 
to voice the views of the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec. 


‘Foreign Policy and Defence 


HE crisis created by the war in Korea and Canada’s participation in it 

secured much more attention to foreign policy and international affairs 
that the Canadian Parliament has usually given. Mr. Pearson, the Secretary 
for External Affairs, does not treat foreign policy as an Eleusinian mystery, 
with whose secrets the Opposition have no business, and his lucid expositions 
of the Government’s courses of action in the international arena and its 
reasons for them won the approval of the whole House of Commons for their 
general line, All parties approved of the representations made by the Govern- 
ment to Washington that they disliked the policies pursued by General 
MacArthur and of their insistence that no provocation which would bar the 
door to a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem should be given to the 
Chinese Communists; and all endorsed the decision to send a Canadian 
brigade to Europe. Certain Progressive-Conservative members favoured 
Canada’s adhesion to the regional Pacific pact concluded between the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand, but failed to convert the Government; 
and the C.C.F. got no support from any other party for its demand that 
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Canada should recognize the Communist Government of China. The large 
expansion of the Government’s programme for defence produced some of 
the sharpest controversies of the session. Unfortunately an air of complacent 
self-esteem and a propensity for giving bland assurances, which all too 
frequently turn out to be quite misleading, combine to make Mr. Claxton, 
the Minister for National Defence, the member of the Cabinet who is most 
unpopular with the Opposition, and his administration of his department was 
the target of a recurring fire of criticism. The Opposition did not object to 
the scope and general objectives of his programme, but they were not 
satisfied that the country was getting good value for the huge outlays to be 
made, and the Progressive-Conservatives pressed repeatedly for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of the Commons, empowered to investigate the 
details of the programme and review all expenditures incurred under it. 
Mr. Claxton’s persistent rejection of this request evoked from Toronto 
Saturday Night, a weekly which is normally friendly to the Government, this 
scathing editorial comment, which accurately represents the situation. 


This year’s defence estimates, which we have criticized here before, are an excellent 
example of the completely unsatisfactory way this Government is apt to treat the 
House of Commons. The breakdown provided is so general as to provide 
practically no information about how the money is to be spent and to make 
intelligent examination virtually impossible. . . . The opposition’s suggestions 
for a committee’s examination of defence estimates have been rejected by the 
Government. No alternative has been proposed. No adequate written statement 
of the estimated expenditures has been provided. The House of Commons is put 
in the position where it must either accept the defence estimates virtually without 
explanation or must continue hour after hour in a persistent nagging criticism 
of Mr. Claxton. We hope that the Conservatives will persist, tenaciously and 
doggedly, in demanding the full breakdown which Parliament ought to have; 
and if the Government grows impatient, the remedy is in its own hands. This 
Government is altogether too inclined to behave as though it had its mandate 
direct from the people and Parliament were a tiresome interloper. The reverse 
is the case. The people’s mandate is to the House of Commons and it is to the 
House of Commons that the Government is responsible. 


Moreover, in a recent editorial the Toronto Globe and Mail made very disturb- 
ing allegations about the state of Canada’s air force. Recalling an announce- 
ment made by Mr. Claxton in July 1950 that Canada’s fighting forces would 
be up to authorized strength within a year, and his undertaking to build up 
an air force of 40 squadrons, this newspaper asserts that so far only 2 squad- 
rons have been organized and that instead of the 50 operational planes, which 
are their proper complement, they have only between them 6 remodelled 
planes, none of which is an efficient machine by the latest standards. So it 
reiterates earlier demands for the retirement or dismissal of Mr. Claxton, 
whom it describes as “a bewildered boy”. 

In his latest statement about the strength of Canada’s armed forces, 
Mr. Claxton claimed for it a total of 81,000 men, of whom 44,000 were in 
the army, 25,000 in the air force and 12,000 in the navy. But in the light of the 
fact that the United States, with a population roughly 10 times as large as that 
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of Canada, has 3 million men under arms and Britain with a population 34 
times as large has 750,000, many Canadians are conscious that their country’s 
contribution of 81,000 men from a population now in excess of 14 millions, 
to the armed power of the North Atlantic Union, falls short of adequacy. 
Lieutenant-General Crerar, who commanded Canada’s oversea army in the 
second world war, has been advocating some form of compulsory military 
service as essential for Canada’s honourable fulfilment of her obligations, 
but all the political parties remain fearful of even mentioning the word 
“conscription”, and in the debates on military policy the Progressive- 
Conservatives, with a few exceptions, contented themselves with urging 
a national registration of the available man-power in preparation for the 
adoption of some form of selective service, which would ensure the most 
effective use of this man-power. 


“Government and the Humanities 


HERE was submitted to Parliament before the end of the session a 

voluminous report of a Royal Commission, headed by Mr. Vincent 
Massey, upon the state of Letters, Arts and Science in Canada and the rdéle 
that the Federal Government should play for their encouragement. This 
report, which is admirably written and extends to over 400 pages, is a mine of 
information about the state of culture in Canada, and its revelations about 
the extent to which it is affected by American influences are accompanied by 
a series of interesting recommendations which are designed to foster its 
independent growth. The report pronounces against any basic change in the 
status and powers of the state-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
which now operates its own network and exercises supervision over the 
private broadcasting agencies; and it recommends that the C.B.C. be given, 
for the time being at least, a monopoly over television. Both these recom- 
mendations are very unpalatable to the private broadcasting firms, but they 
have public approval. The report also urges that the Federal Government 
should make generous expenditures in the construction of series of buildings, 
such as a new national library and a number of museums, which will provide 
Canada with the same physical equipment for the encouragement of culture 
as most other civilized nations possess. It suggests that there should be 
created a Canadian Council for Arts, Letters and Science with fifteen members 
and that the Government should provide it with a large annual fund to be 
devoted to the establishment of scholarships and fellowships for the benefit 
of able young Canadians, who need financial help to pursue studies in cultural 
fields. The St. Laurent Ministry has intimated its intention to carry out most 
of the recommendations of the report by degrees, and it has made a beginning 


by getting Parliament to vote a substantial sum for the proposed fellowships 
and scholarships. 


The Law of Marriage 
OB peerage the session a group of members of the C.C.F. launched a vigo- 
rous campaign to free Parliament of all responsibility for divorce, 
a matter reserved to it by Section 91 of the British North America Act. 
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The Maritime Provinces, however, and British Columbia, had their own 
divorce laws, administered by their local courts, when they entered Con- 
federation in 1867; but for more than half a century after that date mismated 
residents of the other Canadian provinces could only secure dissolution of 
their marriages by a private bill passed by both Houses of Parliament. In 
1919 a decision of the Privy Council gave the courts of the prairie provinces 
the right to grant divorces, and this privilege was extended to the courts of 
Ontario by a Bill passed by the Federal Parliament in 1929. As a result, 
Parliament has now responsibility only for divorces sought by applicants 
from Quebec and Newfoundland, but, owing to the marked increase in 
divorce, the cases now average about 200 per annum. 

The procedure is for each Bill to be examined by the special divorce com- 
mittee of the Senate, which hears the evidence and makes a report; if it 
recommends a divorce the Senate passes the Bill and sends it to the House of 
Commons. This body has been in the habit of passing the divorce bills 
automatically without any examination, in batches during the period of two 
hours allotted each week to private bills, but numerous members of all 
parties have long felt uneasy about voting for a Bill whose merits they have 
not investigated. Yet only occasional protests against the practice were 
made until Mr. Stanley Knowles, the deputy-leader of the C.C.F., introduced 
last session a Bill which proposes to transfer responsibility for divorces from 
Quebec and Newfoundland to the Exchequer Court. There was no expecta- 
tion of its immediate passage, for all the Roman Catholic members were 
certain to oppose it, but Mr. Knowles and his allies proceeded to refuse 


passage to the divorce bills in batches; they insisted upon having each called 
separately and upon discussing them. These tactics of obstruction blocked 
progress with other private bills, to the annoyance of their promoters, and it 
is the avowed intention of Mr. Knowles and his friends, who have no objec- 
tions to divorce, to persevere with them session after session, until they 
make a majority of the House of Commons tired of the subject of divorce 
and eager to get rid of an intolerable burden. 


‘ Government Losses in By-Elections 


HE Government in the last week of the session was confronted with 

unpleasant evidence that a large body of its former supporters were 
seriously displeased with its record through the results of four by-elections 
held on June 25 in three Provinces and in constituencies of different texture. 
These results, which must be accepted as a trustworthy index of the trends 
of political sentiment in the country, gave the Progressive-Conservative 
party its first real encouragement since the general election of 1949. They 
captured from the Liberals the Queen’s division of Prince Edward Island, 
which contains its capital Charlottetown, the south-centre division of Win- 
nipeg, a purely urban seat, and Brandon, another seat in Manitoba, which is 
mainly rural, and they increased their previous slender majority in the South 
Waterloo division of Ontario, which is half industrial and half rural. 
Undoubtedly a major factor in all these Liberal reverses was a large vote of 
protest over the stubborn refusal of the Government to revive price control 
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and make some serious effort to hold down the cost of living, at a time when 
a downward movement of prices in the United States has lowered it in that 
country, where the scale of wages and salaries is substantially higher than 
in Canada. The cost of living was the main issue in all the by-elections, 
except in Brandon, where the wheat marketing policy of the Government 
took precedence of it, and the Progressive-Conservative candidate, Professor 
Dimsdale, a political scientist who is a valuable recruit for Mr. Drew, was 
helped to his victory by the support given by the Liberal Winnipeg Free Press 
to his attacks upon that policy. The losses came as a severe shock to the 
Liberal party, which had expected to lose only one seat, and are welcomed 
by Liberal papers like the Winnipeg Free Press and the Victoria Times as a 
timely chastisement for Ministers who have shown a persistent tendency to 
treat Parliament as a rubber stamp and show an almost contemptuous dis- 
regard for criticism. The worst sinner in this respect has been Mr. C. D. 
Howe, who holds two portfolios, those of Trade and Commerce and 
Defence Production; and there was scant public sympathy with his obvious 
embarrassment when Mr. Drew disclosed the fact that as Minister of 
Defence Production he had given, without calling for tenders, valuable 
contracts to the engineering firm of C. D. Howe and Co. which he founded. 
His assurance that he had severed all connexion with it when he entered 
politics in 1935 was accepted; but he could not deny that his son and his 
son-in-law were both associated with it. 

The impression prevails in Ottawa that Mr. St. Laurent will not lead the 
Liberal party in another general election, and this evidence of an ominous 
erosion of his party’s popular support is expected to strengthen his desire to 
be relieved of the cares of office. From the time when without any previous 
experience of politics he entered them on the verge of his sixtieth year in 
1941, he has had a consistent record of success both as a parliamentarian and 
as an administrator. Occasionally there has been a curious waiveté about his 
utterances, and his control of his temper in the House of Commons has not 
always been perfect, but he has led the Liberal party with great credit and 
distinction and is personally popular with all the parties in opposition. But 
it is an open secret that he hated to abandon his career at the Bar and has 
never taken kindly to the acrimonious controversies of Canadian politics 
and the glare of publicity which beats upon a Prime Minister. Now, approach- 
ing his seventieth birthday, he also feels that if the voters gave him a fresh 
mandate his health would not be adequate to complete a second term in 
office and that therefore he should make way fora younger leader. Accordingly 
Ottawa is now the scene of preliminary competitive manceuvres about the 
succession to the Liberal leadership on the part of various aspirants and their 
partisans. 


Canada, 
August 1951. 
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“THE GENERAL ELECTION 


T the General Election held on April 28 the coalition Government of 
Mr. Menzies and Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Fadden received a decisive 
endorsement from the people and were put in a position to give effect to 
their policy in a vigorous and speedy fashion. The Government lost 5 seats 
in the House of Representatives,* all of them going to Labour, 3 at the 
expense of the Liberal party and 2 at the expense of the Country Party. 
Probably this was partly due to some irritation of primary producers at 
aspects of government policy, including the deduction of 20 per cent from 
wool cheques as income-tax prepayment. One of the seats lost was in a 
partly urban district—(Ballarat in Victoria)—but the others were in wool 
and wheat areas. However, the Government’s majority in some industrial 
seats was very narrow, and the small decline in its total vote for the House of 
Representatives was to some extent the sort of electoral reaction which 
usually happens after a government has been in office for some time. The 
Government still has a comfortable majority in the House of Representatives 
with 69 seats to Labour’s 52.+ 

The result in the Senate was of much greater importance. Notwithstanding 
the system of proportional representation, the Government obtained 32 
seats to Labour’s 28. In Australian conditions, this, too, is a reasonably secure 
majority and barring accidents, ill health, &c., which are just as likely to 
affect the Labour as the Government Senators, Mr. Menzies should have no 
difficulty in maintaining control of the whole Parliament. The Senate result 
was obtained because the Government held its customary advantage in 
Queensland and gained a somewhat unexpected majority in Western 
Australia. { The total vote for both Houses shows that the Government won 
decisively in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and Tas- 
mania. The Labour party won decisively in Victoria. In South Australia the 
electors were almost equally divided. 

The political implications of the election are clear. Although the immediate 
issue on which the double dissolution occurred related to banking policy, 
the real issue was whether or not the Government should have a mandate 
for pursuing its policy of defence preparation and extirpation of seditious 
elements. The assumptions of the Menzies-Fadden policy are that war is 


* Two in N.S.W., two in Victoria and one in South Australia. 

t The total vote for the Liberal-Country-Party coalition was 2,298,512; for the Labour 
Party, 2,174,840; for the Communist Party 45,759 and for Independents 46,788. No 
Communist or Independent was returned. One Country-Party and two Labour members 
were returned unopposed. 

+ However, the Western Australian result and the result of the whole election were 
again predicted by the Gallup Polls. The total votes for the Senate were : Liberal-Country- 
Party, 2,198,687; Labour, 2,029,751; Communists, 93,561; others 102,238. There were 
339,677 informal votes—more than the Government majority | 
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likely within three years, that the war will be with the U.S.S.R., that Australia 
will be an active participant and that the national economy and the inter- 
national sympathies and social beliefs of the community must be moulded 
accordingly. The Labour party, while not flatly denying any of these 
propositions or opposing intransigently any of the consequential policies, 
was inclined to rate the probability of war as much less and to put mea- 
sures for social welfare first and defence second. As far as defence was 
concerned, Labour still placed first emphasis on the United Nations, on 
the possibilities of international conciliation and on the sufficiency of 
rearmament by the major Western powers, without independent Australian 
effort, to restrain aggressors. However, it was well known that a minority 
Roman Catholic group within the Labour party took a view of the inter- 
national situation and what it necessitated which was very little different from 
that of Mr. Menzies; and this division doubtless contributed to the party’s 
electoral defeat. 


‘The Federal Government 


* forming his team, Mr. Menzies has shown a commendable readiness to 
introduce new blood and to take advantage of specialized experience. 
Mr. R. G. Casey has gone to External Affairs in place of Mr. P. C. Spender, 
who resigned to become Ambassador in Washington. Mr. Casey has had 
ample and valuable experience for this post; he is superior to both his 
immediate predecessors in that he has a great respect for the opinion of his 
departmental officers and likes to create a smooth-working administrative 
system imbued with high morale and self-respect. For different reasons 
Dr. Evatt and Mr. Spender have tended to make this position, which of all 
Cabinet posts should be the most impersonal, into a personal appanage. 

A new Ministry, that of Defence Production, has been created and 
allotted to the Deputy Leader of the Liberal party, Mr. Eric Harrison, 
Mr. Harrison has just returned from a term in London as High Commis- 
sioner, where he has been succeeded by the former Minister for Air, Mr. 
White. Mr. Harrison is also a vigorous character, has had a great deal of 
business experience and should be able to secure the ready co-operation of 
business leaders which will be very necessary—especially if the Common- 
wealth’s constitutional powers of compulsion for defence purposes in time of 
peace turn out to be inadequate. 

Shipbuilding, which was also formerly under the control of Supply, has 
been transferred to the Shipping Ministry. Senator Spooner has been shifted 
from Social Services to the more onerous position of National Development, 
and has been allotted the whole field of power and coal problems, which 
were previously divided between several ministries. 

Parliament has since approved of the appointment of a twentieth Minister 
in order to separate Defence from Navy and Air. There are, therefore, four 
senior Ministers giving most of their time to defence questions. The Cabinet 
changes have certainly improved the arrangement and collocation of duties, 
and probably have also strengthened the team. 

Apart from the many detailed problems confronting the Menzies 
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administration, the major problems which the Government will have to solve 
in pursuance of its policy and mandate are as follows: 

First, to discover or create a constitutional method for dealing with the 
Communist party and its offshoots. The States were asked to transfer 
necessary powers, but the New South Wales and Queensland Labour 
Governments refused. Hence a referendum will be held later in the year, 
at which the people will be asked to amend the Constitution so as to enable 
the Commonwealth to pass the anti-Communist legislation previously held 
invalid. 

Secondly, to take the necessary steps to put the country on a war footing. 
This requires control measures of a legislative character in addition to such 
executive measures as the training and equipment of forces and stock-piling. 
Litigation now before the High Court concerning the validity of existing 
controls on the raising of new capital for companies may give some indica- 
tion whether the Commonwealth has sufficient power to authorize the new 
measures intended; should the decision or its implications be discouraging 
for the Government’s plans, amendment of the Constitution will also have to 
be considered for this purpose. 

Thirdly, to overhaul the conciliation and arbitration machinery, in order 
to get rid of technical difficulties that have arisen and also to ensure effective 
majority control of union affairs. There are no constitutional difficulties here, 
but the practical difficulties of obtaining friendly co-operation from major 
unions may be considerable. 

Lastly, to slow down an inflation which no measures so far taken are likely 
to halt, and which will obstruct the successful solution of most of the 
Government’s other problems. 


Joseph Benedict Chifley 


HE death on June 13, 1951, of Joseph Benedict Chifley at the age of 65, 

from a heart attack of which a first sharp premonition had been given late 
in 1950, has removed from public affairs one of Australia’s most significant 
figures. Indeed, it may affect the course of political events as powerfully as his 
life has done in recent years. The solemn thousands who came from all over 
Australia to his State funeral in the country town of Bathurst disclosed some- 
thing of the dimensions of his place, not only in the respect but in the love of 
the people. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives with dignity and deep emotion, 
as of an honourable opponent who had also been his friend, the Prime 
Minister finely said: “Ben Chifley died as he would have liked to die— 
suddenly, in the full stream of his public activities in an active place of 
honour, the undisputed leader of a great movement to which he had given 
the full measure of his own devotion.” In this there was true discernment. 
For Chifley was one of those Labour leaders to whom the Movement means 
not merely a programme for the Party but a political faith for the nation. 
That was the faith in which as Treasurer (1941-49), as Prime Minister in 
succession to Curtin (1945-49), and then as Leader of the Opposition, Chifley 
ruled and served. 
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The First World War split the Australian Labour party from top to bottom, 
and during the next quarter-century the party was in office for only two 
depression-years, and then with a hostile Senate. Thanks in the main to 
Curtin and Chifley, Labour governed Australia, and held together as a 
party, throughout most of the crucial years of the Second World War and the 
uneasy post-war transition. Chifley would have regarded it as one of his best 
services to Australia to have handed on to his successor the leadership of a 
political Opposition unbroken even by its sharp internal divisions over 
Communism. 

Ben Chifley came into Labour politics by the route, traditional in Australia, 
of trade union leadership. Entering the New South Wales Railways in 1902 
at 17, he later became an engine-driver, and rose to be an outstanding 
advocate for his union before both Federal and State arbitral tribunals. In the 
political and industrial upheavals that followed the Labour split on con- 
scription in 1916, he remained in the main party camp that refused to follow 
W. M. Hughes. The turbulent experiences of those years did much to fix 
his political outlook, and supply the key to the radicalism of his political 
philosophy : his belief in the arbitration system, though coupled with a dis- 
like of “sanctions” against trade unions, and with acceptance of a basic 
“right to strike”; his essentially humanitarian approach to social policy; 
some oddly narrow views. 

It has often been said that simplicity was the keynote of Chifley’s life. 
His home remained always the semi-detached Bathurst cottage that he bought 
when first he married in 1914. He never owned a dinner-suit (a singularity 
which many thought verged on an affectation). He lived austerely, and gave 
himself no airs. You always knew where you stood with him. Ben Chifley 
asked of public life nothing for himself, and all men knew it. The severe 
features that lit up into natural friendliness, and even gaiety, when he smiled, 
told their own story of integrity and directness and kindness. The hoarse 
unmusical voice (accentuated by a throat affection), though at first hard to 
listen to, spoke quietly and slowly and without oratorical device in the 
accents of unmistakable sincerity. 

Chifley was in Parliament only for fourteen years in all: 1928-31 and 1940- 
51. But by common consent he was early acclaimed as an outstanding par- 
liamentarian. He was thoroughly at home in all the procedures of the House, 
and was conspicuous for his punctilious perfotmance of all parliamentary 
duties. His courtesy, self-control and good humour were in the best tradition. 
Between him and his opposite number, whether in office or in opposition, 
there was firm understanding. He accepted the decision of the House—and 
of the people—with dignity. He heard opposing views with tolerance and 
respect. He gave trust, and in return won the most devoted and unstinted 
loyalty. 

In this sense, Ben Chifley was, as has been said, a real democrat. But he 
was not a great believer in the arts of persuasion. He had no faith in the 
making of speeches. Government, he thought, was action—making decisions 
and carrying them out. When he had the numbers, he pressed on to the 
decision—in his own Party, in the House or in dealings with the States— 
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with an energy that minorities sometimes thought savoured of “steamroller 
tactics”. If the decision was right he thought the people would in the long 
run accept it. If not, they would reject it—and the Government that made it 
too. A decision should not be made without weighing the pros and cons and 
counting the cost. But when made, it should not be changed or action on it 
suspended because of any opposition it aroused. In government, even error 
was better than indecision or vacillation. The people might forgive error; 
but a Government that did not know its own mind would not be left to 
govern. 

An uncompromising philosophy like this can, of course, only be judged 
on a long-term basis. Chifley’s resolute persistence, with the decision to 
nationalize the trading banks, for instance, may have been a major factor in 
sending Labour into opposition in 1949. Likewise his determination to 
oppose the restoration of Board control in the Commonwealth Bank pre- 
cipitated the double dissolution of 1951, which resulted in giving his 
opponents a majority in the Senate as well as the House of Representatives. 
Chifley himself would probably not have regarded these events as in any 
way proving that his decisions were wrong. If Labour believed in its plat- 
form, better go into opposition than temporize and vacillate. He believed 
that time does not really matter, and that if policies were right things would 
eventually come their way. But, of course, everything depends really on the 
wisdom of the original decisions. If they are taken on too narrow a basis, 
resolution can become mere stubbornness—a source of weakness, not of 
strength. This was where Chifley did at times exhibit the defects of his merits. 
The later decisions on banking were one example. The persistent attempt to 
force a free-medicine scheme on the medical profession was perhaps another. 

Chifley’s political imagination, courage and energy led to a number of 
bold legislative experiments. The first, in 1942, was the establishment of a 
system in which the Commonwealth became the sole authority imposing 
income taxation, the States receiving annual grants in lieu of the separate 
(and different) taxes they had formerly levied. Another was the establishment, 
by agreement with the New South Wales Government, for the first time 
except in war, of joint authorities in the coal-mining industry in New South 
Wales. Another was the magnificent conception of the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-Electric scheme, which wiil eventually dofor eastern Australia a good 
deal of what the T.V.A. has done in the United States. He shared in the 
founding of the Australian National University at Canberra, financed on a 
scale hitherto unknown in Australia for postgraduate research. Though not 
in the ordinary sense a theoretical socialist, Chifley was nevertheless con- 
vinced that the private-profit motive is dangerous in undertakings that 
provide essential services to the public. He attempted to nationalize Australia’s 
inter-state airlines, but a constitutional decision of the High Court limited 
the Act to the establishment of a Government airline on a competitive basis. 
He brought about public ownership of airlines linking Australia with North 
America and the United Kingdom, and of Australia’s oversea telegraphs and 
telephones. 

In 1945 he established control by the Government of the general monetary 
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policy of the Central Bank, and control by the Central Bank of the general 
financial policy of the trading banks. His attempt to go farther, and nationalize 
the private banks, was invalidated on constitutional grounds by the High 
Court. Legislation which had not been proclaimed when Labour went out of 
office provided for continuance and extension of the war-time Government 
shipping services, together with far-reaching measures of control to main- 
tain the Australian shipbuilding industry. Chifley’s measures of socializa- 
tion, in line with Labour’s long-term programme, have, of course, not 
worked anything like the transformation in Australian life that the Attlee 
Government has created in Britain. The constitution makes that impossible 
for any Government, Commonwealth or State. But Chifley’s changes have 
been important, and many will probably be permanent features of Australian 
finance and communications. 

The question of dealing with Communism in Australia has been Labout’s 
toughest internal problem, for the crux of the situation is the control by 
Communist leaders of so many of the major trade unions in key industries— 
particularly coal, iron, shipping. Strong Catholic and other elements in the 
party, in Parliament and in the Unions, would on ideological grounds go at 
least as far as the Government’s invalid legislation of 1950. Chifley himself 
was irreconcilably opposed to this legislation. With Communism he had 
no sympathy at all. He disliked its revolutionary creed, he distrusted it as a 
potential fifth column. Satisfied that the Communist party had conspired for 
disruptive purposes to bring about the great coal stoppage of 1949, he struck 
hard and successfully, not only “freezing” union funds to prevent financial 
support for the strikers, but using troops to work the open-cut mines. But 
he was opposed on general grounds to the proscribing of any political 
organization, and he thought the unions should be left to throw out, by 
counter-organization from within, their present Communist leadership. To 
this the Government’s reply was, of course, that it was at best a long-term 
policy, in a situation of emergency that required more drastic measures if the 
nation’s safety was to be ensured. 

In the end, Chifley accepted loyally and with dignity his party’s decision to 
withdraw opposition in Parliament to the passage of the Communist Party 
Dissolution Act. But the basic issue remains unsettled, and in the face of 
the Government’s decision to seek the constitutional powers necessary for 
further action against Communism, Chifley’s successors are essaying a fresh 


delineation of the position of the A.L.P. 


Australia, 
August 1951. 
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“ THE SESSION 


Ts Parliament of the Union of South Africa was prorogued on June 22 
after an exacting five-months’ session, marked by bitter recriminations 
over the Government’s persistence in forcing through legislation to remove 
the Cape Coloured electors from the common voters’ roll. 

This legislation overshadowed the rest of the Government’s long and 
often contentious programme. For three months it was resolutely contested 
in the House of Assembly, from which it emerged only after an all-night 
sitting before the Second Reading and after subsequent application of the 
guillotine by the Minister in charge of the Bill through all the remaining 
stages. 

The Bill has now received the assent of the Governor General and has been 
formally promulgated as Act No. 46 of 1951. But its validity as an Act of 
Parliament is to be tested in the Supreme Court. It will there be contended 
that the Union Parliament, even though a sovereign law-making body 
unfettered since the Statute of Westminster by the legislative restrictions 
of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, is still obliged to observe the relevant 
“entrenched” clauses of the South Africa Act. These clauses provide that any 
amendment of the Act involving a disqualification of non-European voters 
must receive at the Third Reading a two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Parliament sitting together. 

Whatever the fate may be of the attempt to remove Coloured voters from 
the common roll and give them substituted representation, limited to four 
separate electoral divisions, the method employed by the Government in 
introducing the legislation in Parliament has aroused profound concern 
among large numbers of South Africans of all sections. How far this concern 
will influence the electorate, when the ultimate test of a General Election is 
applied, it is difficult to estimate accurately at present. The Government 
contend that they have a mandate from the people to carry out their promised 
policy of political apartheid. This contention ignores the fact that the com- 
bined opposition of the United and Labour parties polled more than 100,000 
votes above the Government’s total in May 1948. Dr. Malan, however, and 
Dr. Dénges, the Minister of the Interior responsible for the introduction of 
the Separate Representation of Voters Bill, are manifestly under the impres- 
sion that today the majority of the South African electorate want to see the 
Cape Coloured voters placed on a separate roll. It was no doubt for this 
reason that the Government adopted a policy which many deem to be based 
on the doctrine that the end justifies the means—the policy of regarding the 
entrenched clauses of the Constitution as belonging, in the words of Dr. 
Malan, to “the dead hand of the past”. And Dr. Malan has the present 
satisfaction of an increased majority in the recent by-election in the Cape 
Province constituency of Ceres, where the Coloured Franchise Bill was made 
a direct issue. 
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The Government’s defence of the procedure adopted by them in ignoring 
the provisions of the South Africa Act relating to a unicameral sitting of 
Parliament was twofold. First, those provisions, in their view, were no 
longer of binding legal effect as a result of the enactment of the Statute of 
Westminster. And, secondly, it was contended that the provisions of the 
Separate Representation of Voters Bill did not fall within the scope of section 
35 of the South Africa Act; in other words, that they did not constitute a 
“disqualification” of Coloured voters in the Cape. 

On the first point the Government obtained a Speaker’s ruling in their 
favour; but the second contention was not decided by the Chair. Even 
among those, however, who are not primarily concerned with the political 
heritage of the Coloured there is the uneasy feeling that, whatever the dry 
legal position may be, the spirit of the Constitution has been ignored, and 
that solemn assurances made at the time of the compact of Union and 
subsequently reaffirmed by General Hertzog, General Smuts and members of 
the present Union Cabinet, have been disregarded. 


The Veterans and the Constitution 


HIS conviction has left many people with a disturbing sense of uncertainty 

and frustration about the future—a feeling reinforced by the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards a number of other matters which arose by way of 
legislation or of ministerial pronouncements on questions of public policy. 
And it had a significant sequel towards the latter part of the Session in a 
spontaneous movement by ex-servicemen pledging their support in the 
defence of the Constitution. 

The legislative output during this fourth Session of the Tenth Parliament 
of the Union was formidable. Ninety-one Bills were introduced in the House 
of Assembly, of which seventy-three eventually reached the Statute Book. 
Apart from the Separate Representation of Voters Bill, the most con- 
tentious pieces of legislation debated were the Supression of Communism 
Amendment Bill, the Public Holidays Bill and certain measures affecting the 
African population, namely, the Native Building Workers, the Prevention 
of Illegal Squatting and the Bantu Authorities Bills, the latter two being 
introduced by the new Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd. The 
Opposition’s main objection to the Suppression of Communism Amend- 
ment Bill, introduced by the Minister of Justice, was based on the two 
contentions that its provisions violated the rule of law and that more- 
over they did so retrospectively. The Government alleged, however, that the 
Communist party was still alive in South Africa, that it was infiltrating into 
other organizations and that loopholes in the original Act of 1950 had to be 
closed. 

On the evening before the introduction of this contentious measure, Cape 
Town had witnessed the largest mass demonstration in its history. Thousands 
of ex-servicemen and women and their friends assembled on the Grand 
Parade and marched with torches through the main streets of the city in 
protest against what they regarded as the Government’s breach of the 
Constitution over the Coloured Franchise Bill. This impressive procession 
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was sponsored by a body of War Veterans under the leadership of Group- 
Captain A. G. “Sailor” Malan, the South African Battle-of-Britain ace pilot, 
and by Commandant “Dolf” de la Rey, a veteran of the Boer War who 
fought for the Transvaal Republic. And it came at the end of a series of 
spectacular torchlight demonstrations of protest by ex-servicemen in 
Johannesburg, Durban, East London, Bloemfontein and Port Elizabeth. 
After the procession had concluded and the parade had been dismissed 
there were some clashes between police and the public in the vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament and a number of people, including some police, were 
injured. These clashes formed the subject of a motion by the Opposition the 
next day to adjourn the House on a matter of urgent public importance. In 
the debate that followed, the Minister of Justiceand other Ministers suggested 
that the events of the night before had been Communist-inspired and that 
the War Veterans were the unwitting tools of Communist machinations. 

This suggestion was repeated in the course of the debate on the Suppression 
of Communism Bill. It was followed by quick repercussions from the War 
Veterans Action Committee, which made counter charges that the Govern- 
ment was displaying “Fascist tendencies”. For the remaining weeks of the 
Session the echoes of these incidents sounded in the debating Chamber and 
it soon became apparent that a new force in the affairs of the South African 
nation had arisen. Since then the ex-servicemen have held a national con- 
ference in Johannesburg, and have decided to name the movement the War 
Veterans’ Torch Commando. 

In Nationalist party circles this movement has inevitably been represented 
as merely another group of supporters of the United party; and an analogy 
has been drawn between the War Veterans and the Ossewabrandwag Move- 
ment, which has more than once threatened the Nationalist party. This 
attempt to discredit the new movement is generally regarded as a sign of 
uneasiness among Government supporters. On the other hand, it remains to 
be seen whether those responsible for the organization are able to exercisea wise 
and firm control so as to prevent its becoming virtually a party organization. 

That the Torch Commando came spontaneously into being against the 
background of uncertainty, frustration and anxiety engendered by the 
Government’s attitude to the entrenched clauses is illustrated by the main 
principles of the constitution of the movement, which commit its members 
to the recognition of the letter and the spirit of the Act of Union; to the 
protection of the freedom of the individual in worship, language and speech; 
to the preservation of the rule of law; to the elimination of all forms of totali- 
tarianism, whether fascist or communist; and to the promotion of racial 
harmony in the Union. If, in the event, the ex-servicemen succeed in standing 
outside the party struggle they may playa major part in shaping and colouring 
the future political pattern of the Union. 


f 
A Proposed Merger of Parties 
S a counterbalance to this new force in the public life of the Union, 
though not in consequence of it, the Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, and 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. N. C. Havenga, who is also leader of the 
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Afrikaner party, announced at the end of the Parliamentary Session that they 
would recommend to their respective parties this year the complete unifica- 
tion of those parties. Although the Afrikaner party have been working in 
an uneasy coalition with the Government since the General Election, this 
announcement was not unexpected. For ever since his agreement to support 
the Prime Minister on the Coloured Franchise legislation, Mr. Havenga has 
drawn ever nearer to Dr. Malan. To many of his friends the Minister of 
Finance presented an apparently inexplicable paradox by what was regarded 
as his surrender on a matter of high principle. But it is now reasonably clear 
that his willingness to fall into line with the Prime Minister in supporting the 
removal of the Coloured voters from the common roll was induced by 
Dr. Malan’s urgent desire to establish a moderate Cabinet b/oc to off-set the 
impatient ambitions of the more extreme members of the Government, 
whose mouthpiece is the fervent republican, Mr. J. G. Strydom, Minister of 
Lands and Leader of the Nationalist party in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Strydom has made his position clear both in Parliament and in the 
country-side. His goal is a republic divorced from the British Common- 
wealth. And he has considerable support both inside and outside the Cabinet. 
The result is that in the latter half of the session a serious difference of opinion 
arose in the Nationalist party on the question whether republicanism should 
be an issue on which the Nationalists should fight the next election. The 
matter is alleged to have come to a head in the Nationalist party caucus. And 
for a while there were signs of what might have developed into an open 
cleavage in the hitherto firm ranks of the Government. 

Mr. Strydom is known to advocate republicanism as the only sure founda- 
tion on which the Nationalist party could remain in power, and urges that 
it should figure prominently in the Government’s campaign at the nextelection. 
Dr. Malan, though stillan avowed republican, has mellowed with responsibility 
and has become a realist. He recognizes the mortal perils of isolation in a 
dangerous world and would rather remain with his friends in the Common- 
wealth. Choosinga suitable opportunity on the occasion of his seventy-seventh 
birthday—when the atmosphere was propitious for the closing of the ranks— 
he told the Nationalist party caucus that South Africa would eventually 
become a republic with the acquiescence of 2 large section of the English- 
speaking population. He studiously avoided any reference, however, to the 
question whether that republic would remain, like India, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It was implicit in what the Prime Minister 
said, however, that he does not at this stage regard republicanism as an 
appropriate election issue in the immediate future. And there can be little 
doubt that Dr. Malan, while holding out hope to his impatient republican 
followers, is desperately anxious to mark time on an issue which he knows 
only too well may break the Nationalist party if it is prematurely placed 
before the electorate. 

In these circumstances the proposed amalgamation of the Nationalist and 
Afrikaner parties is a natural result of Dr. Malan’s need to increase the 
number of his moderate supporters. There seems little doubt that fusion of 
the two parties will soon become an accomplished fact. This has led to some 
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interesting speculations on the future of the three Native representatives in 
the House of Assembly. The Nationalist party, in its pre-election programme, 
committed itself to the abolition of this Native representation which was 
granted in 1936 under the Hertzog settlement of the Native Land and 
Franchise issues. Mr. Havenga has always supported the Hertzog legislation 
and has roundly denounced any attempt to deprive the Natives of their 
existing political rights. So far he has succeeded in preventing any tampering 
with those rights. 

But the question is being asked whether, once he has merged the identity 
of his party with that of the numerically far larger Nationalist party, he will 
be any longer able to resist the pressure from the extremists. It is an 
interesting situation. Implicit in it is the possibility that Mr. Havenga 
himself may succeed Dr. Malan as Prime Minister should the latter decide to 
retire immediately after the next General Election. Whether those who control 
the destinies of the Nationalist party will allow him to gain the prize, remains 
to be seen. 

Among those controlling influences is the powerful Broederbond, the 
secret association of Afrikaners which is stated to be pledged to the ultimate 
ideal of an Afrikaner republic. 


A Bi-Partisan Strategy 


SATISFACTORY feature of the session was the measure of unanimity 
attained between the Government and the Opposition on matters of 
major defence strategy. Dr. Malan has now stated clearly and unequivocally 


that the Union’s front line of defence against Communist aggression lies in 
the Middle East and he has been offered, in advance, the full co-operation of 
the United party in all reasonable steps necessary to safeguard South Africa’s 
security and territorial integrity. In the last fortnight of the Session the 
Minister of Defence, Mr. F. C. Erasmus, on the eve of his departure for 
London to attend Commonwealth Defence talks, was given full support for 
his Bill amending the Defence Act. Since then South African defence chiefs 
have had a week’s discussions in the Suez Canal Zone with General Sir 
Brian Robertson, Commander-in-Chief of Britain’s Middle East land forces. 
And next month a pan-African defence conference is to be held in Nairobi at 
which South Africa is expected to play an important rdle. 

The parliamentary debates on the votes of the Prime Minister and of the 
Minister of Defence revealed, however, that the United party were not fully 
satisfied with the details of the Union’s defence preparations. The underlying 
feeling expressed was that, if the Government wished to have the full 
support of the country in completing their defence plans, they should keep 
the people as fully informed as possible on their commitments and prepara- 
tions. For while the United party have given their support to the principle of 
the Union’s active co-operation in the defence of the Middle East, they have 
not had an opportunity of considering any specific commitments to that end. 

When the Session concluded the Opposition’s doubts and anxieties on 
these defence details had not been removed. But it was emphasized by 
Opposition spokesmen that the Government had not been given a blank 
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cheque. Responsibility for executing the agreed comprehensive defence 
strategy, accordingly, remains with the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 

In the week before Parliament adjourned Dr. Malan, in a review in the 
Senate of foreign and external affairs, returned again to the problem of the 
High Commission Territories. He then stated that the initiative for obtaining 
the transfer of the protectorates was in the Union’s hands, for the Union 
Parliament could petition the Privy Council for that purpose. In his view, 
however, it was better to reach agreement between the two Governments. 
But if transfer could not be brought about in any other way, the people of 
South Africa would eventually have to be asked in an election to support the 
Government in this direction. 

Elaborating his theme, the Prime Minister said he would not raise the 
matter of transfer immediately with the British Government because its 
majority was very small and its position was not stable. He added that he did 
not want the question of the protectorates to become a matter of dispute 
between the parties in Britain when there was a general election. Dr. Malan’s 
solicitude for the proprieties of a British general election has been the subject 
of some comment, in view of his veiled threat to make the Protectorates an 
issue in a South African election. On the whole, however, his remarks have 
not locally been taken very seriously. They are regarded as falling in the 
same category as his Press interview on the Gold Coast and his post-prandial 
strictures about British Government tardiness in bringing the High Com- 
mission territories transfer to finality. In other words they are political 
“feelers”, put out at an early stage in an attempt to draw reactions from the 
Opposition. 

The Session may be summed up as being arduous, revealing and productive 
of some useful legislation. In the latter category are to be found measures 
such as the Merchant Shipping, Insurance Amendment, Rents Amendment 
and Pension Laws Amendment Acts. A Bill to provide pensions for 
parliamentarians evoked no public comment. But another, introduced as 
an agreed measure and raising the salaries of M.P.’s from £1,000 to £1,400 
a year, has excited some vigorous condemnation. The legislation on 
Native Affairs already referred to reveals a departure from established pre- 
cedent in many respects and will, it is hoped, be the subject of comment 
in a later issue. 

South Africa, 

August 1951. 





NEW ZEALAND 


“A GREAT INDUSTRIAL UPHEAVAL 


N July 11 the Prime Minister dramatically announced that Parliament 

would be dissolved and an appeal made to the country on the issue of 
the Government’s handling of the waterfront dispute. A dissolution before 
the expiry of Parliament’s three-year term has become extremely rare in New 
Zealand and its use as a political device has hitherto been unknown. The 
Opposition, it should be noted, had based its motion of no confidence on the 
rising cost of living and the Government’s handling of social and economic 
policy rather than on the waterfront stoppage, and it will clearly try to fight 
the election on the same lines. 

This article is dispatched before the election campaign has afforded any 
material for comment; but the events that have led up to Mr. Holland’s 
drastic move call for a good deal of explanation. 

The New Zealand scene has been dominated during the past quarter by 
the waterfront stoppage, which developed into the greatest upheaval in New 
Zealand industry since the Maritime Strike of 1913, and which came to an 
official conclusion after five months of confused and acrimonious controversy 
with the unions’ decision to return to work in mid-July. The origins of the 
dispute have already been outlined in THz Rounp Tasvt.* It will be recalled 
that in February the waterside workers, failing to agree with the employers 
about wage increases, refused to work overtime as required, and defied a 
Government ultimatum to resume work on the terms of their agreement. 
A state of emergency was at once proclaimed, and the Government took wide 
powers to maintain essential services, to control expression of opinion, to 
prevent aid to strikers and to direct members of the armed forces to industrial 
work, After a brief delay the existing Waterside Workers Union was deprived 
of registration and its members were invited to form new unions. There was 
a moderate response and on April 18 membership of such unions was thrown 
open. On the next day, the leaders of the union accepted the seven essential 
conditions of settlement laid down by the Government and offered to resume 
work on the additional condition that it would be restored to the register. 
The Government rejected this offer. The union’s condition would have 
involved accepting the leaders of the old union, and would have created 
great difficulties with the new unions which had already been formed at a 
number of ports. Mr. Holland announced that the waterfront settlement 
must be based on separate port unions, and reaffirmed his determination to 
have nothing to do with Messrs. Barnes and Hill, the President and Secretary 
of the Union that had been struck off the register. 

Thereafter organization of new unions continued steadily and civilian 
work was begun under police protection. By mid-June, it was officially 
announced that there were new unions operating in every port except the 
coal ports of Greymouth and Westport. Of these new unions, moreover, it 
was claimed that in every case except Wellington membership fell little short 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 160 (September 1950), p. 391; No. 161 (December 1950), 
p. 103; No. 162 (March 1951), p. 187; No. 163 (June 1951), p. 298. 
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of what was required to work the port effectively. It now appears that thanks 
to the work of the servicemen, with increasing aid from civilian port unions, 
the quantities of foodstuffs supplied to the United Kingdom during the 
strike period were practically normal. 

These proceedings were accompanied by some serious tensions in the 
community, tensions not confined to the waterfront. A considerable number 
of coal miners struck, ostensibly in protest against the emergency regulations, 
rather than in support of the waterside workers, and there were bitter disputes 
within the Miners Union between the national officers and certain branches. 
The seamen went out also, having repudiated the advice of their National 
Executive, and a coast service was maintained by officers and naval ratings. 
The bulk of the freezing workers also struck in sympathy. Their union was 
struck off the register and new unions formed. Meanwhile in Auckland and 
Wellington demonstrations by deregistered watersiders were dispersed by 
the police; and there was a certain amount of heckling and personal abuse of 
the new unionists, culminating in a few acts of intimidation. In May, follow- 
ing the dynamiting of a railway bridge by persons unknown, the Government 
appealed for citizens to enrol in an emergency force to co-operate with the 
police to protect the persons and property of anyone threatened by acts of 
violence. It should be added that violence was vigorously condemned by the 
official leaders of the unions connected with the strike and everyone else 
associated with the Labour movement. In general, public order was well 
maintained, and there was surprisingly little serious trouble. 

Such is in brief the chronicle of events. Public discussion of them was at 
first confined to statements by Government spokesmen with supporting 
leaders in the press. From the middle of May, however, there appeared to be 
a certain change in policy. Perhaps the Government had been impressed by 
growing criticism directed at the extent of the powers which it had taken, or 
perhaps it felt sufficiently confident to allow its enemies to speak. For what- 
ever reason, Messrs. Barnes and Hill were allowed to address large public 
meetings in Wellington and in Auckland and were fully reported, while the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr. Nash, began a series of public speeches on the 
subject which have taken him to most of the main towns in New Zealand. 
These developments have ensured that certain lines of interpretation very 
different from those of the Government and of the daily press have been 
given public expression. Nevertheless, the whole subject is still surrounded 
with the kind of obscurity in which contradictory rumours flourish. In 
mid-July it was still impossible to find answers to some obvious questions, 
whether because the facts were simply not available, or because the emergency 
regulations still prohibited the publication of material likely to encourage 
strikers; or again because the situation had promoted reticence in all matters 
likely to be distasteful to the Government. 


‘Split in the Labour Movement 
LTHOUGH some of the material facts are still obscure, it now seems 
possible to define certain currents of opinion in the community. The 
Labour movement is split. On the one hand stand the small militant minority, 
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consisting of the old waterside workers, the seamen, a section of the freezing 
workers and many of the coal miners. The Government has from the first 
insisted that these men have allowed themselves to be led by fellow travellers 
with Communism in the cold war, and some Ministers spoke rather freely 
of “traitors” and underground fifth-columnists. Such accusations, were, of 
course, vigorously denied by the leaders of the strikers. Their object, they 
said, was to get higher wages and to preserve the rights of industrial unionism; 
a considerable majority of their members were returned servicemen, and 
they argued that to claim an extra 3d. per hour, and even the right to strike, 
does not make a man a traitor. Those who supported the strike were opposed 
within the trade-union movement by the Federation of Labour, which 
includes a large majority of the unionists of New Zealand. 

A third line of thought in the Labour movement was represented by the 
Parliamentary Labour party. From the beginning of the dispute the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Nash, consistently followed a middle course, critical 
of the Government, but refusing to approve the watersiders’ methods of 
handling their case. His line was that negotiations should have been pushed 
farther, particularly in compulsory conferences between workers and em- 
ployers, and that a reasonable basis for resuming work existed at least from 
mid-April, when the old Waterside Workers Union conditionally accepted 
the Government’s original seven points, In these matters his policy is widely 
condemned as unrealistic, on the ground that there was no guarantee that the 
watersiders would respect any agreement reached in conference, and because 
his suggestion that they should go back to work as members of the original 
union apparently took no account of the port unions then at work. 

Mr. Nash and the Labour party have also been very critical of the extremely 
wide powers taken by the Government under the Emergency Regulations. 
They have criticized the talk of cold war and Communism and have urged 
that a solution imposed on a resentful minority will not prove a sound basis 
for future goodwill. It should be noted in all this that Mr. Nash throughout 
has had the extremely difficult task of holding together the Labour movement 
as a whole. Incidentally, the party’s annual conference in June included 
representatives of elements which have been bitterly hostile. According to 
official reports* their several views were stated reasonably though forcibly 
and the unity claimed to be achieved at the conference was hailed as a 
personal triumph for the leadership of Mr. Nash. 

Meanwhile there has been an important cross-current in opinion in New 
Zealand, created by the imposition of a penal 50 per cent increase in oversea 
freight rates. This was announced early in May, and caused a storm of protest 
among people who, unlike the supporters of the waterside workers, have full 
press publicity. The farmers, merchants, spokesmen of the Government and 
most of the leading newspapers have criticized with differing degrees of 
severity both the amount of the increase and the manner of its imposition. 
Admittedly the shipowners are entitled to some compensation for the losses 
arising from the strike—they have not claimed the right to reimburse 
themselves fully—but it is forcibly argued that so great an increase should 

* The Standard, Wellington, June 13 and 20, 1951. 
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not have been imposed without consultation with those most affected in 
New Zealand and without making public the facts and figures upon which the 
increase was based. It will be recalled that the exclusion of shipowners’ 
profits from the terms of reference of the Royal Commission inquiring into 
the waterfront was one of the reasons given by the waterside workers for 
deciding to boycott this inquiry. The present action has stimulated the feeling 
that the shipowners possess monopoly power, which they have exercised from 
London with an almost brutal disregard of the interests of this country. 

Faced with this problem the Prime Minister at first said that the fixing of 
freight rates was a matter for London and nothing to do with him, but even 
Ministers of the Crown have called the increase thoughtless and too drastic. 
The Government has now assured the public that vigorous representations 
have been made and will be continued. On June 8 the Prime Minister 
announced that he had received a long and detailed reply from London and 
had handed it to a Cabinet committee for study. Meantime opinion remains 
apprehensive and critical. 


‘ Towards a Pacific Pact 


HE public attention has been largely concentrated on industrial problems 

and the cost of living. Meantime, there have been developments in 
external relations which may prove to be of great long-term importance. 
In particular the project of a Pacific Pact to guarantee security to this country 
has taken concrete shape. It may be recalled that in January 1950, at the 
Colombo Conference, New Zealand pressed the idea of a Pacific Pact. As 
talk of a Japanese Treaty which would permit tearmament became more 
serious, the idea appealed increasingly to Australia. In January 1951 Mr. 
Holland said in London that he was still pressing for such a Pact, and 
proposed to raise it at the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. On 
the way back, he told President Truman that in the event of war the whole 
of New Zealand’s forces would, if necessary, be sent overseas, and was 
apparently assured in return that America would guarantee the defence of 
New Zealand.* This was followed by the visit to Australia and New Zealand 
of President Truman’s special envoy, Mr. Dulles. The Governments of these 
two countries pressed on him the project of a tri-partite Pact along the lines 
of the Atlantic Pact, which would mean that an attack in the Pacific on any 
one of the three parties would be resisted by all. 

Official phrases were cautious, but it appeared in April that the American 
Government had substantially accepted this principle. In his broadcast on 
April 18, President Truman forecast an arrangement based on Articles 51 
and 52 of the Charter, which would amount to a mutual guarantee, and said 
he was instructing his departmental officers to pursue the matter farther, 
concurrently with negotiations for a Peace Treaty with Japan. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Dulles was a little more precise. ““The proposed defence pact 
between U.S.A., New Zealand and Australia”, he said, “contemplated the 
setting up of a consultative body on which the three countries will be 
represented.” He added that there was no suggestion of stationing American 

* Evening Post, Wellington, May 23, 1951. 
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troops in New Zealand or Australia because there were other places from 
which they could more effectively protect the two Dominions. The object, 
he said, would be to make it “clear that the deterrent striking power of the 
U.S.A. would be brought instantly into play if there should be an attack 
upon Australia and New Zealand”. He hoped thus to promote an atmosphere 
of confidence and security in the Pacific area and so facilitate the Japanese 
Treaty. “The contemplated pacts with Japan and with New Zealand and 
Australia, and the existing agreement with the Philippines, would interlock 
and might eventually be telescoped into one. The Pacific policy outlined by 
President Truman would result in an American-defended chain, starting at the 
Aleutians and running through Japan and the Ryukyus down to the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand.”* 

These developments were welcomed by the Minister of External Affairs, 
Mr. Doidge, in a statement on April 19.} “An arrangement of this kind”, he 
said, “would provide a guarantee which would liberate us from the night- 
mare of a resurgence of Japanese militarism. It would give to the people of 
New Zealand an assurance of the support of the power primarily responsible 
for maintaining peace in the area against any renewed threat in the Pacific. 
Such an arrangement”, he said, “based on continuous and effective mutual 
aid and self help would give permanent expression to the close and friendly 
relationship which has always existed between the U.S.A. and our two 
countries (Australia and New Zealand) and which has been vastly strengthened 
by the events of the last war.” 

On the whole the prospect of a Pacific Pact has been welcomed by public 
opinion.§ The main point that has been raised in public discussion is that the 
new arrangement would imply no denial of New Zealand’s existing com- 
mitments in Commonwealth defence. This point was no doubt discussed in 
the Military Conference at Singapore in May, and the London Conference of 
Ministers of Defence in June. On the political side Mr. Doidge’s statement 
made it clear that there had been full consultation with the United Kingdom 
during negotiations with the Americans and that there was no intention of 
acting in a way detrimental to the Commonwealth as a whole. “On the 
contrary”, said Mr. Doidge, “any regional arrangement of the kind referred 
to by the President would in the opinion of the New Zealand Government 
serve to strengthen the vital interests in the Pacific of the British Common- 
wealth as a whole as much as it would at the same time enhance the security 
of Australia and New Zealand.” 

It may be noted, however, that discussion in the British Parliament showed 
that this Pact arose from the initiative of Australia and New Zealand. The 
British Government, while a friendly observer, regarded them as having in 
this instance behaved as they are entitled to do, as independent nations, 

* Evening Post, Wellington, April 24, 1951. 

t See External Affairs Review, a monthly now published by the Department of External 
Affairs, no. 2, May 1951. 

+ Mr. Doidge has recently been appointed High Commissioner in London, in succession 
to Mr. W. Jordan. 


§ On July 13, when this article was due for dispatch, it was announced that a Pact had 
been initialled in Washington, but details of its terms were not given. 
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associated with the Commonwealth but forming their own foreign policy. 
British spokesmen insisted that a tri-partite pact would in no way lessen 
the obligations of the British Government to assist in the defence of the 
Dominions should need arise. In the phrase of the Lord Chancellor, speaking 
in the defence debate in the House of Lords,* “The request to give our 
blessing to this arrangement came from Australia and New Zealand. The 
reason we are not in it is because it goes without saying we are in. For any 
attack made on Australia or New Zealand would find this country running 
to either country’s aid with every man and every shilling we have.” It may 
be noted, too, that discussion in the British Parliament emphasized the 
relationship between the new proposal and the Atlantic Pact, to which the 
Pacific Dominions are not parties, although their fate may well be controlled 
by its implications. 


New Zealand, 
August 1951. 


* The Dominion, Wellington, May 4, 1951. 
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Last year Mr. Curtis found amongst his mother’s papers a for- 
gotten diary, which he had sent her every week after he left 
England in January 1900 as a private in the City Imperial Volun- 
teers which reached Pretoria under Ian Hamilton’s command in 
June. In October he was transferred to Lord Milner’s staff at 
Cape Town, and went with him to the Transvaal to discuss with 
Lord Roberts and Kitchener the course of the war. In the 
evenings he wrote down what had happened during the day in 
his diary which thus throws light on Milner’s policy, which was 
to get some beginning of self government in Johannesburg while 
the war was still in progress. Mr. Curtis was entrusted with the 
task of organizing a municipal council for Johannesburg of which 
he became Town Clerk. 

The town council took the view that to make municipal 
government a working proposition the mines to the south of it 
must be included in the municipal area, a view to which the 
Chamber of Mines was strongly opposed. The correspondence 
between the town council and the Chamber convinced Milner 
that the mines must be included in the municipal area. 

From the pages of this book one sees how this correspondence 
developed the train of thought which, a few years later, led to 
the Union of South Africa. This diary, written fifty years ago 
without thought of eventual publication, is a new and valuable 
contribution to South African history. 

Readers of the Round Table will see from this diary how 
Milner’s young men imposed themselves on their great leader. 
When Milner and they had returned to England they organized 
the Round Table movement under his leadership. 


Published by Basil Blackwell in Oxford and distributed by 
Macmillan in U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 
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Tue writing by Mr. Lionel Curtis of Civitas Dei and the other 
books which he has published on similar or cognate problems, 
had its origin in the part which he and his friends took in support- 
ing the South Africa Union and in the founding shortly afterwards 
in this country of the ‘Round Table’ Magazine in 1910. This con- 
cern decided at that time to make researches into the question of 
the future of the British Commonwealth as a whole and requested 
Mr. Curtis to undertake them, When the Great War broke out in 
1914 the first volume of Mr. Curtis’s Survey had been completed 
and was published under the title of The Commonwealth of Nations. 


During the war Mr. Curtis was engaged on other activities and 
was unable to continue his work, and, after it was over, he was 
engaged for some time on work relating to the Irish and India 
questions. When in 1924 he was released from his duties as Ad- 
viser to the Government on Irish affairs, he again took up his 
researches. 


It was agreed at that time between Mr. Curtis and The Round 
Table Committee that, while he would remain a member of the 
Committee, he must be free to follow his studies to whatever 
conclusion they led him and that, therefore, he should become 
thenceforth solely responsible for the result of his research and 
for the opinions expressed in his books. 


On the recommencement of his work, it became clear to Mr. 
Curtis that his survey could no longer be confined to the British 
Commonwealth but must cover its relations to the rest of the 
world. 





The imperial question had now to be studied by him as a major 
aspect of the world question. It was, therefore, necessary to sur 
vey the larger field and to state the problem which after 1918 was 
facing the world as a whole. The writer had to show how the 
present had come out of the past. In order to do that he had to 
outline the history of the world from the stone age to the present 
day. He must then go on to say how in the light of the past, the 
primary question Bg the future should be handled. 


After fourteen years of research the task was completed int 937 
and was published in three volumes under the title of Civitas Dei. 
It ran through several editions, but went out of print when sup- 
plies of paper were stopped by the war in 1939. 

Thereafter letters were received from students all over the 

English-speaking world asking how they could obtain a copy. They 
hell to be told that it was no longer available except in public 
libraries. 


After the war this demand from students continued. In 1949 
the copyright was vested in the Sir Halley Stewart Trust which 
had been well endowed by its founder ‘to promote the Kingdom 
of God upon earth’. The Trust undertook to republish the hook 
in one volume at a price which students could pay. The book as 
published before the war carried the story of the past up to the 
31st December 1936. The author undertook to bring it up to 
date. It now carries the story up to the 31st December 1949. In 
the five chapters covering 1937-1949 he deals with World War 
Il. By quoting the Letiees which Count von Moltke wrote from 
the scaffold he shows the depths to which Nazism had plunged the 
German nation, In the same way he quotes at length the broadcast 
given in 1950 by M. Stypulkowski, which shows how commun- 

ism is an even greater menace to free peoples 
throughout the world. 


Demy 8vo. lvi, 774 pp. 30s. net 


Copies can be obtained from any bookseller 
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